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Australia’s Debt to the American 


Revolution* 
mM 


Puitiep G. HOFFMAN 


N the year 1788 the British government established a 

penal colony in New South Wales. This colony, surviving 

through adversity, has become the great Commonwealth 
of Australia. It is the purpose of this address to consider the 
major forces which contributed to the decision of the Pitt 
Ministry to found the colony. This leads to the conclusion that 
the American Revolution was the essential causal factor in 
producing the pressures which motivated that decision. But 
for the American Revolution, Australia would not have been 
settled by the British when it was and thus might never have 
become part of the British Empire. French interest in the 
South Seas in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies was such that, if English convict pressure had not forced 
the establishment of the penal colony of New South Wales in 
1788, Australia might subsequently have been colonized by 
the French. In fact, a French exploratory expedition arrived 
at Botany Bay just six days after Governor Arthur Phillip had 
taken possession of New South Wales for England. 

The decision of the Pitt Ministry to found a penal colony 
in the southern continent was a direct result of the disruption 
of the British system of convict transportation caused by the 
American Revolution. For more than a century and a half 
prior to the Revolution England followed the practice of 
transporting many of her prisoners to the American colonies. 


* Presidential address, read at the biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta 
at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, on December 30, 1954. 
Dr. Hoffman is Professor of History and Dean of the General Extension Divi- 
sion of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
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A careful study of the best available sources indicates that ap- 
proximately 100,000 convicts were sent from England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland during this period. For several years prior 
to the Revolution the number shipped to the colonies each 
year was in the neighborhood of 1,000. 

Transportation of convicts to the American colonies had 
its beginning in the very early years of the Virginia colony. 
Governor Thomas Dale, writing to Lord Salisbury in 1611, 
alludes to the “300 disorderly persons” he took with him, say- 
ing they were “so profane, so riotous, and . . . . Their bodies 
are so diseased and crazed that not sixty of them may be em- 
ployed upon labour.”! In spite of this appraisal, Dale asked 
for more laborers as follows: “On account of the difficulty of 
procuring men in so short a time, all offenders out of the com- 
mon gaols condemned to die should be sent for three years to 
the colony; so do the Spaniards people the Indies.”? Subse- 
quent Orders in Council in 1614, 1615, and 1617 made spe- 
cific provision authorizing the transportation of convicts. In 
pursuance of the latter of these James I, in 1619, directed the 
Virginia Company to receive “a hundred dissolute persons.”*® 

The most important of the transportation acts, and the 
one which marks the beginning of the regular convict trans- 
portation system, was the Act of 1717.4 It specified that the 
courts were given power to order the transportation of any 
persons convicted of crimes which were subject to the benefit 
of clergy. The term of sentence for this class of felons was to be 
seven years and the court might transfer such convicts to any 
person who would contract to carry the sentence into execu- 
tion. Persons agreeing to transport them were to be allowed 
a bounty for conveying the felons out of the country and also 

1 William N. Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574- 
1660 (London, 1860) , p. 12. 

* Ibid. 

*G. B. Barton and Alexander Britton, History of New South Wales from 


the Records (Charles Potter, Government Printer, Sydney, 1889), I, 444. 
*4 Geo. I, c. 11. 
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were given a property right in their service which they might 
dispose of by sale in the colonies.5 

During most of the colonial period American opinion was 
sharply critical of the British convict transportation system. 
As the acuteness of the labor shortage, characteristic of the 
early colonial period, began to diminish the increasing reac- 
tion to convict importation found expression in colonial re- 
strictive legislation. This was especially true in Maryland and 
Virginia, the colonies which received more convicts than any 
other. 

Sufficient convicts had been sent to Virginia by 1663 to 
furnish leaders in an attempt to overthrow the government 
and there was fear of an insurrection in that colony. In conse- 
quence of this and the probability of further transportation 
of “great nombers of fellons and other desperate villaines,” 
the Governor and Council of Virginia, in 1670, issued an 
order prohibiting any further importation of convicts after 
January 20, 1671.° It appears that the Council was motivated 
not only by the fear that the conspiracy of 1663 might be re- 
peated, but also by the apprehension that the reputation of 


Virginia was suffering through the continued importation of 
convicts. 


. nor hath it been a small motive to us to hinder and pro- 
hibite the importation of such dangerous & scandalous people, 
since thereby we apparently loose our reputation, whilest we are 


beleived to be a place onely fitt to receive such base and lewd 
persons. 


Although England did not respect this measure to the 
point of completely stopping the flow of convicts, Virginia 
enjoyed a comparative respite until the Transportation Act 


* By 1772 the sale of convicts in America had become so profitable that 
the contractors no longer received the bounty. 
* William W. Henning, ed., The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all 


the Laws of Virginia . . . 1619-1792 (R. & W. & G. Bartow: New York, 1829), 
IT, 510. 


" Tbid. 
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of 1717.8 Following this measure and the resumption of trans- 
portation on an accelerated scale, Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and other colonies passed numerous 
measures designed to prohibit or drastically limit the importa- 
tion of convicts. These colonial attempts at self-protection 
were in almost every case nullified by the royal veto on the 
grounds that they interfered with the operation of the British 
convict transportation laws. 

Criticism of the forced reception of convicts was a fre- 
quent feature of colonial newspapers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Benjamin Franklin voiced his protest against the system 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1751. Being particularly irri- 
tated by the usual British argument that it was absolutely 
necessary to remove the convicts from England, for the good 
of the country and welfare of the convicts, Franklin suggested 
sending a large number of rattlesnakes from Pennsylvania to 
England. 


There I would propose to have them carefully distributed in 
St. James Park, in the Spring Gardens, and other Places of Pleasure 
about London; in the Gardens of all the Nobility and Gentry 
throughout the Nation; but particularly in the Gardens of the 
Prime Ministers, the Lords of Trade, and Members of Parliament; 
for to them we are most particularly obliged.® 


Franklin argued that it was necessary to remove the rattle- 
snakes in deference to the safety of the Pennsylvanians, ex- 
pressing the hope that the changed conditions of living might 
free the snakes from their evil ways. 

The knowledge that America was a haven for English con- 
victs caused many otherwise well-informed Englishmen to 
have erroneous ideas about the nature and qualities of Ameri- 
cans. The classic example of this is the frequently quoted 
remark of Dr. Samuel Johnson who, speaking of Americans, 

*4 Geo. I, c. 11. 


* Pennsylvania Gazette, May 9, 1751, cited by Paul Leicester Ford, “Frank- 
lin and Rattiesnakes,” The Nation, LXVII (September 1, 1898) , 165. 
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said to a friend in 1769: “Sir, they are a race of convicts, and 
ought to be content with anything we may allow them short 
of hanging.” ?° 

Transportation of British convicts into the American colo- 
nies continued, in spite of all colonial remonstrance, until the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War. Although the charges di- 
rected at King George in the Declaration of Independence did 
not specifically mention the dumping of British criminals in 
the colonies, there is little doubt that the resentment which 
had been accumulating for more than a century from this 
source was a significant factor in contributing to the general 
irritation which helped produce the American Revolution. 

With the outbreak of the American Revolution the exist- 
ing British system of convict transportation was doomed as 
the colonies, having objected to the system while loyal mem- 
bers of the British Empire, were certainly not disposed to 
continue receiving convicts after the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. The result of the American refusal to accept more 
felons caused serious dislocation in England, especially with 
respect to prison population pressure. 

Gentleman’s Magazine described prison conditions as they 
existed in England prior to the Revolution: 


. the corrosion of resentment, the heaviness of sorrow, 
the corruption of confined air, the want of exercise, and sometimes 
of food, the contagion of diseases from which there is no retreat, 
and the severity of tyrants against whom there can be no resistance, 
and all the complicated horrors of a prison, put an end every year 
to the life of one in four of those that are shut up from the com- 
mon comforts of human life. Thus perish yearly five thousand 
men, overborne with sorrow, consumed by famine or putrified by 


filth, many of them in the most vigorous and useful part of 
life... # 


” George B. Hill, ed., Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1934) , II, 312. 
* Gentleman’s Magazine, XXIX (January, 1759), 17. 
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The unsanitary and crowded conditions existing in Eng- 
lish prisons before the Revolution were such that they were 
woefully unprepared to care for the prisoners currently as- 
signed to them, to say nothing of accommodating the addi- 
tional 1,000 each year diverted to them by the American 
Revolution. 

John Howard, in his penetrating survey, The State of 
Prisons in England and Wales (1777), publicized conditions 
as they existed at the outbreak of the Revolution—conditions 
of filth, starvation, stench, and pestilence which were further 
aggravated with each passing year as the prison population 
continued to mount. Gaol fever, that scourge of overcrowded, 
unsanitary prisons, became even more deadly following the 
cessation of transportation. No respecter of persons, this pesti- 
lence often did not confine its ravages to the prisoners, but 
spread to judges, jurors, and the public at large. Bad as the 
prison situation was prior to the Revolution, the closing of 
the American outlet was in a sense equivalent to the closing 
of a giant safety valve upon which great reliance had been 


placed. With this valve shut, English penal and social condi- 
tions became progressively worse until the British govern- 
ment was obliged to provide another outlet, the penal colony 
of New South Wales. 


Before resorting to the idea of a penal colony, however, 
the government attempted other means of alleviating the con- 
vict problem. In 1776, in the face of the early pressure con- 
nected with the closing of the American outlet for convicts, 
Parliament passed the “Hard Labour Act.”!* This measure, 
recognizing the impossibility of continuance of transporta- 
tion to America, provided for the housing of convicts, liable 
to transportation, on board “hulks” in the Thames River. The 
indefatigable John Howard, testifying before a select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in 1778, gave evidence revealing 


16 Geo. III, c. 43. 
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the unsatisfactory working of the hulks scheme.** Not only 
were the conditions of sanitation deplorable and the mortality 
rate appalling, but there was apprehension lest the breezes 
from the Thames carry gaol fever into the city. By an act of 
17797* Parliament further provided for the erection of two 
substantial penitentiary houses for confining and employing 
convicts; however, the development of the penitentiary sys- 
tem did not materialize as planned. Moved by the increasing 
congestion in the gaols and hulks, British officials soon be- 
came convinced that the resumption of transportation was the 
oniy remedy for an intolerable situation. 

The influence of the American Revolution, as a causal fac- 
tor in the founding of Australia, was not confined to its effect 
on the British transportation system and the convict problem. 
In creating the loyalist issue the War of Independence pro- 
vided the incentive for the first formal proposal for a colony 
in New South Wales. This proposal was presented to the 
British government in 1783 by a New York loyalist, James 
Mario Matra. 

Although born in the colony of New York, James Matra 
was sent to England for his education and, while still a very 
young man, sailed in 1768 with Captain James Cook on the 
historic voyage of the Endeavour. This mission, although 
ostensibly for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus 
from the vantage point of Tahiti (June 3, 1769), was, accord- 
ing to Cook’s secret instructions, to include a search for the 
“southern continent.” Matra learned much more from this 
experience than the average midshipman and, during the ex- 
ploration of the east coast of Australia, gained impressions 
which were carefully saved for later use. The Endeavour 
anchored a week at one point where Sir Joseph Banks, the 
botanist of the expedition, aided by Matra, collected speci- 

*“Report of the Select Committee on Hulks,” Journal of the House of 


Commons, XXXVI (April 15, 1778) , 928, 929. 
“19 Geo. III, c. 74. 
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mens and observed wild life. Because of the fact that Banks 
found many plants hitherto unknown to botanists, Captain 
Cook named the place Botany Bay. The general impression 
Botany Bay made upon Matra and Banks as they explored 
it together was so favorable that years later they were to co- 
operate closely as Matra urged the establishment of a British 
colony in that vicinity. When the Endeavour returned to Eng- 
land in July, 1771, Matra was ready to think seriously of a 
career and within a few months he was appointed British Con- 
sul at Teneriffe. 

With the outbreak of the American Revolution the loyal- 
ist persuasion of the Matra family in New York led to the 
confiscation of the entire family estate, including over £6,000 
which belonged to James Matra personally. Matra, reacting 
keenly to this loss, developed a strong emotional attachment 
for the plight of the loyalists in general. After an unsuccessful 
appeal to Lord North for compensation for his American 
losses, Matra, with some bitterness, accepted a temporary posi- 
tion as Secretary to the British Embassy in Constantinople. 
While there he wrote a number of letters to Banks in which 
there is a strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction, especially in 
regard to his losses as an American loyalist. In a letter of 
July 3, 1779, he said: “I find I have played a foolish part in 
Life, and that the Hour of retrieve is past: if in our Political 
race I had run on the other side of the Post, I should not have 
been so completely unhorsed asI am. . . .”*® 

In 1781 Matra returned to England where he soon began 
to assume the role of champion of the claims of the American 
loyalists against the British government. Within a few months 
he published a pamphlet entitled “The Case and Claim of the 
American Loyalists impartially stated and considered.” This 


presented an eloquent plea for official recognition of the un- 
* Owen Rutter, The First Fleet: The Record of the Foundation of Aus- 
tralia From Its Conception to the Settlement at Sydney Cove. Compiled From 


the Original Documents in the Public Record Office (The Golden Cockerell 
Press: London, 1937) , p. 9. 
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fortunate lot of the loyalists who “had lost and sacrificed all 
that men can possibly lose and suffer, life alone excepted.” ** 

While preoccupied with the plight of the loyalists in gen- 
eral, as well as his own precarious financial position, Matra’s 
thoughts went back to his voyage with Captain Cook and his 
observations of the eastern coast of Australia. His concern 
for the problem of the rehabilitation of the American loyalists 
caused his thinking to dwell increasingly on the idea of the 
establishment of a colony in New South Wales which he 
hoped could serve as a haven for those whom the American 
Revolution had dispossessed. The fruit of Matra’s study and 
thought was the preparation of “A Proposal for Establishing 
a Settlement in New South Wales,”!* which was presented to 
Lord North, Secretary of the Home Office under the Fox- 
North Coalition Government. In the first sentence of the pro- 
posal, dated August 23, 1783, Matra declares: “I am going to 
offer an object to the consideration of our Government what 
[which] may in time atone for the loss of our American 
colonies.” 


Following a general introduction which stresses the physi- 
cal advantages of New South Wales, Matra proceeds to the 
point which was undoubtedly his greatest motivation: 


This country may afford an asylum to those unfortunate 
American loyalists to whom Great Britain is bound by every tie of 
honour and gratitude to protect and support, where they may re- 
pair their broken fortunes, and again enjoy their former domestic 
felicity.18 


Matra’s proposal also stresses the material advantages to 
be gained from access to naval stores, agricultural products, a 


%*G. A. Wood, “The Plan of a Colony in New South Wales,” The Royal 
Australian Historical Society Journal and Proceedings, V1:1 (1920) , 52. 

1" F, M. Bladen, ed., Historical Records of New South Wales (Charles Potter 
and William Gullick; Government Printers: Sydney, 1893-1898) , I:2, 1-6. This 
reference contains the full text of Matra’s proposal. Hereafter this work will be 
cited as H.R.N.S.W. 

8 Ibid. 
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naval base and many other opportunities in such a colony. 
Anticipating the fears of the depopulationists, he says, “I must 
answer that it is more profitable that a part of our country- 
men should go to a new abode, where they may be useful to 
us, than to the American States.” 


As further proof of the careful thought and preparation 
devoted to the plan, Matra states, with reference to the reac- 
tion of potential loyalist settlers: 


That the Ministry may be convinced that this is not a vain, idle 
scheme, taken up without due attention and consideration, they 
may be assured that the matter has been seriously considered by 
some of the most intelligent and candid Americans, who all agree 
that, under the patronage and protection of Government, it offers 
the most favorable prospects that have yet occured to better the 


fortunes and to promote the happiness of their fellow-sufferers and 
countrymen.!® 


It is obvious that Matra’s immediate motivation stemmed 
from his concern over the plight of the loyalists, himself in- 


cluded. However, one cannot fail to discern the broad, states- 
manlike scope of the plan which envisions not only a haven 
for the loyalists but, also, the founding of a potentially great 
colony. Matra’s experience had especially qualified him for 
his role as the author of the first formal proposal for the settle- 
ment of New South Wales. Considering his American loyalist 
background, his participation in the initial exploration of 
Australia, his lively interest in affairs of state, it is doubtful 
whether anyone in England was as well fitted to make such 
a proposal. 

The Fox-North Government remained in office only a few 
months after Matra presented his plan and it appears that 
political exigencies prevented serious consideration of the 
proposal. With the formation of the Pitt Ministry, Matra sub- 
mitted his scheme to Lord Sydney who had succeeded Lord 
North at the Home Office. Sydney, not overly concerned with 


* Ibid. 
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the problem of the loyalists, was not prepared to appreciate 
the comprehensive aspects of this plan for founding a colony 
with American loyalists. However, he was acutely aware of 
the mounting pressure of the convict problem which had 
steadily increased since the American Revolution cut off the 
transportation of convicts. His reaction to Matra’s proposal 
was to the effect that New South Wales might be a suitable 
place to send convicts under sentence of transportation. Matra 
probably felt the chill experienced by so many great origina- 
tors when their plans, warmed by the fire of genius, have been 
brought into contact with the cold reality of practical politics. 

In a second proposal? (1784), Matra endeavored to adapt 
his plan in order to provide for the convict element while at 
the same time clinging to the idea of free loyalist settlers as 
well. It was Matra’s hope that the original plan might still sur- 
vive, made more palatable to the government by the addition 
of the convict angle. One of the striking features of this second 
proposal was its practical idealism with respect to the rehabili- 
tation of the convicts. Sydney was not stirred to any immediate 
action; in fact he seems to have moved with even more than 
usual official deliberation, there being no record of his having 
taken any action for eight months.”2 

Finally, in December 1784, Lord Sydney bestirred himself 
sufficiently to refer Matra’s proposals to Lord Howe, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Howe’s reaction was not particularly 
favorable. He contended that ships would have to be specially 
constructed for this purpose and further observed: “The 
length of the navigation, subject to all the retardments of an 
Indian voyage, do not, I must confess, encourage me to hope 
for a return of the many advantages, in commerce or war, 
which Mr. Matra has in contemplation.” 


Weary of official procrastination, Matra now decided that 


” H.R.N.S.W., 1:2, 6-8, contains full text of Matra’s second proposal. 
* Rutter, First Fleet, p. 15. 


™ Howe to Sydney, December 26, 1784, Barton and Britton, op. cit., I, 3, 4. 
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his plan would have a better chance for success if sponsored 
by some more prominent person. Admiral Sir George Young, 
cooperating with Matra, now approached Richard Pepper 
Arden, the Attorney-General, with “A Rough Outline of the 
many Advantages that may result to this Nation, from a Settle- 
ment on the Coast of New South Wales.”** Admiral Young's 
plan was sent to Lord Sydney by Mr. Arden along with a letter 
in which the Attorney-General observed, “It now appears 
to me, upon a cursory view of the subject to be the most 
likely method of effectually disposing of convicts, the num- 
ber of which requires the immediate interference of the 
Government.” ** 

Comparison of Young’s plan with Matra’s proposals shows 
clearly that Young was strongly influenced by Matra’s work, 
the main difference being that Young’s plan was more con- 
densed. Any possible conjecture on this point is removed by 
Young’s own testimony in a letter written in 1793 in which he 
said, “This plan was presented by Mr. Matra and myself to 
Lord Sydney in the year 1784.” 

As the convict pressure continued to increase, official 
lethargy became less tenable. Edmund Burke, speaking to the 
House of Commons in 1785, asserted that there were 100,000 
convicts liable to transportation at that time.** Although this 
estimate has been taken seriously by some historians, it prob- 
ably should be regarded as a good example of Burkian hy- 
perbole. However, the exaggeration of Burke’s estimate is 
indicative of the mounting pressure of the convict problem 
since the American Revolution closed the outlet to America. 

In March, 1786, a petition from the Sheriffs of London, 
addressed to his Majesty, called attention to the fact that, due 

* Rutter, First Fleet, p. 15. 

™ Arden to Sydney, January 13, 1785, H.R.N.S.W., I:2, 10, 11. 

* Young to Alexander Davidson, February 3, 1793, H.R.N.S.W., I, 9-11. 

* William Cobbett, ed., Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England from 


the Norman Conquest in 1066 to the Year 1803 (T. C. Hansard: London, 1806- 
1820) , XXV, 391. 
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to the interruption of transportation of convicts to America, 
there were at least four thousand persons within the city of 
London awaiting transportation at that time.”? 

In the summer of the same year Lord Sydney outlined in- 
structions to the Lords of the Treasury providing for the 
establishment of a convict colony at Botany Bay on the coast 


of New South Wales. The motivation for the plan is made 
clear in the introductory paragraph. 


The several gaols and places for the confinement of felons in 
this kingdom being in so crowded a state that the greatest danger 
is to be apprehended, not only from their escape, but from infecti- 
ous distempers, which may hourly be expected to break out among 
them, his Majesty, desirous of preventing by every possible means 
the ill consequences which might happen from either of these 
causes, has been pleased to signify to me his royal commands that 
measures should immediately be pursued for sending out of this 


kingdom such of the convicts as are under sentence or order of 
transportation.*% 


Sydney’s basic order for the enterprise was called “Head's 
of a Plan.”** A comparison of this document with Matra’s pro- 
posals reveals that Sydney was strongly influenced by Matra’s 
ideas; in fact, in many ways Sydney’s plan was virtually an 
abridgement of Matra’s. However, in its failure to mention 
the American loyalists, Sydney's plan deviated sharply from 
that of Matra. Whereas Matra was primarily motivated by his 
concern for the rehabilitation of the loyalists, the Home Sec- 
retary was moved solely by the pressure of the convict 
problem. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, of his Majesty’s Navy, was chosen 
to head the expedition and to be the first Governor of New 
South Wales. Arriving at Botany Bay, Phillip concluded it 

* The full text of the Sheriffs’ Petition may be found in H.R.N.S.W., Il, 
735°737- 


*Sydney to the Lords Commissioners of the [reasury, August 18, 1786, 
H.R.N.S.W., 1:2, 14-16. 


= 


* The text of this plan is in H.R.N.S.IW., I:2, 17-20. 
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was too shallow to provide adequate facilities for large vessels 
and decided that Port Jackson, three leagues to the north, was 
more suitable. His enthusiasm about this place may be judged 
from his report to Sydney. “We got into Port Jackson early in 
the afternoon, and had the satisfaction of finding the finest 
harbour in the world, in which a thousand sail of the line may 
ride in the most perfect security.”*° Selecting the most favor- 
able cove in the harbor, the Governor named it Sydney Cove 
in honor of the Secretary of the Home Office and ordered the 
settlement to be made at this point. 

Matra lived to see the firm establishment of the colony he 
had intellectually fathered. However, he was never offered 
any administrative post in it, for which he had hoped, nor did 
he receive any direct recognition of the role he had played. 
Although Lord Sydney, who developed Matra’s ideas, is hon- 
ored in the name of the great city of New South Wales, the 
name of Matra is commemorated only by Matraville, a suburb 
of Sydney in the vicinity of Botany Bay. Today one looks in 
vain for Matra’s name in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy or the Encyclopedia Britannica; no one has written his 
biography and his role has been overlooked by most writers 
on the establishment of Australia. 

The primary purpose of this study has been to examine 
the basic forces involved in the initial settlement of Australia 
by the British. This examination leads to the conclusion that 
the American Revolution was the major causal factor in the 
founding of Australia. The influence of the Revolution was 
determining because of (1) its impact on the British convict 
transportation system, and (2) the creation of the American 
loyalist problem which motivated the first formal proposal for 
the settlement of a colony in New South Wales. It was fortu- 
nate for England that the attention of the Pitt Ministry was 
directed to New South Wales at a time when a British settle- 
ment was necessary if England’s claims were to be sustained. 


™ Phillip to Sydney, May 15, 1788, H.R.N.S.W., I:2, 122. 
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Portrait of a German Historian, 
Friedrich Meinecke, 1862-1954 


\/2) 


C. F. LATour* 


HE student of German intellectual thought is struck 
by its apparent lack of continuity of values: a serious 
break occurs some time during the middle of the last 

century. The almost mystical ultra-nationalism of such politi- 
cal thinkers and historians as Treitschke or von Sybel, mixed 
with their quasi-rationalistic espousal of “Social Darwinism,” 
seems to have little in common with the broad, idealistic hu- 
manism of their predecessors—Goethe, Herder or Ranke. It 
must have appeared to contemporaries that the mounting 
forces of anti-humanism and anti-intellectualism, which were 
exerting such a profound influence on German thought and 
action after the 1860's, might triumphantly eradicate the 
memories of an earlier and a good deal more spiritual era. 
Around the turn of the century, however, a number of the 
younger historians, trained in the spartan tradition of Prus- 
sianism and the ‘‘Blood and Iron” philosophy of the Bismarck- 
ian era, were beginning to be assailed by doubts. Was the new 
ultra-nationalism really representative of German tradition 
and designed to further the power and the glory of the fath- 
erland? What had happened to the old values, still so well 
remembered—liberalism with a strong conservative tinge, ro- 
manticism with a sturdy nationalist flavor, rationalistic hu- 
manism with a healthy respect for tradition and the past 
. . . . ? Isolated voices, like that of the Swiss philosopher- 


* The author is a Research Associate with Columbia University’s War 
Documentation Project and a Lecturer in History at American University in 
Washington, D. C. His work on Professor Meinecke is the outgrowth of recent 
lectures on European historiography. 
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historian Jacob Burckhardt, were beginning to be heard, 
warning against the dangers of unmitigated mass chauvinism 
founded on pseudo-scientific theory, against the “terribles 
simplificateurs.” 

Slowly there emerged in the academic world, especially in 
the fields of the social sciences, a new group of conservative- 
liberal thinkers who were intently viewing the present with 
an eye on the past. Their names include those of Max Weber, 
Erich Marcks, Ernst Troeltsch, Hans Delbrueck and, last but 
by no means least, Friedrich Meinecke. 

This Friedrich Meinecke was born in 1862 in the small 
town of Salzwedel in the Prussian province of Altmark, half 
way between Berlin and Hamburg. His father was, as his 
grandfather had been, a Prussian civil servant and the town’s 
postmaster. His mother had come from an East Prussian 
middle class family which prided itself on a share of Swedish 
blood. 

In 1871, when young Meinecke was nine years old, his 
father was transferred to a minor post in Berlin—a demotion 
caused by official doubts that his gentle nature was sufficiently 
authoritative for an executive position in the Prussian Civil 
Service. This transplanting from a quiet, dreamy provincial 
town to lower middle class existence in the brash and blaring 
urbanism of an expanding Berlin left a lasting impression on 
young Meinecke. “In retrospect, I realize that the contrast 
between my childhood at Salzwedel, where I was still part of 
the vanishing era of the posthorn, and the surroundings of 
metropolitan Berlin inclined my entire disposition toward 
Romanticism.”? 

A small, frail child, Meinecke was enrolled in the Koell- 
nische Gymnasium, where he was, on the whole, an undistin- 
guished student with a weakness for poetry and considerable 
incompetence in mathematics. At 14, he developed a severe 
stutter, which he could never fully overcome. Although this 


1 Friedrich Meinecke, Erlebtes, 1862-1901 (Leipzig, 1941), p. 44- 
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speech defect caused him agonizing hours of frustration, he 
was fundamentally a happy child: in later years Meinecke was 
to remember his school years with keen pleasure. 

After graduating in 1881, Meinecke enrolled for one se- 
mester at the University of Berlin, and then transferred to 
the University of Bonn. There, Meinecke concentrated on the 
study of German philology and literature, and came briefly 
under the influence of Karl Lamprecht, then a young in- 
structor of history. In 1884 Meinecke returned to Berlin to 
devote himself to the study of modern history. 

A decided change now came over the shy, gentle young 
man. Taking courses from both Treitschke and Ranke, and 
doing research under Reinhold Koser, a noted Viennese his- 
torian, Meinecke was swept into the fashionable maelstrom 
of Prussian Studententum. He joined a duelling fraternity, 
toyed with pantheism (after rejecting the strict Protestantism 
of his father) and became a Bismarckian conservative in poli- 
tics. Anti-semitism was then in growing vogue, and Meinecke, 
who earlier had remained severely aloof from that unlovely 
fad, now became fashionably conformist in this respect also. 
At the time of his graduation in 1886 (Ph.D., cum laude) 
Meinecke was a bright, young student of his time, and little 
more. 

Meinecke’s ambition was to become an archivist. Through 
Heinrich von Sybel, then Director of the State Archives, he 
obtained a probationary appointment in the Secret State Ar- 
chives in April 1887, later made permanent in 1891. His work 
was briefly interrupted in October when he was drafted into 
the Army, but his frail health resulted in a discharge for phy- 
sical disability after three months of active duty. 

Over the next fourteen years, Meinecke continued his 
work at the Archives. During this period he wrote a number 
of monographs on the history of seventeenth century Bran- 
denburg which were published in the Historische Zeitschrift, 
Germany's eminent historical journal. These efforts, which 
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were based on archival material, brought Meinecke to the 
renewed attention of Sybel, who invited him in the fall of 
1888 to contribute certain chapters to the monumental Be- 
gruendung des Deutschen Reiches, which was being organized 
under his editorship. Meinecke’s monographs on the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question of 1848/9, the Zollverein crisis, and 
and conditions in Hanover in the 1850's so impressed Sybel 
that he urged his young colleague to try his hand at biog- 
raphies of General von Boyen and General von Grolman, 
lesser known contemporaries of Scharnhorst, whom Sybel con- 
sidered unduly neglected. Grolman, the strategist, did not ex- 
cite Meinecke’s interest, but in Boyen, Meinecke thought he 
detected hitherto little realized elements of greatness. Thus 
began a labor of love which was to last for a decade; the first 
volume of the Boyen biography was published in 1895, the sec- 
ond in 1899.” 

Although Meinecke was never satisfied with the literary 
qualities of this work, wryly remarking that “it had the dubi- 
ous distinction of being more widely praised than read,” it 
did establish him a young historian of some promise.® 

In the meantime, Sybel’s private and academic quarrels 
had led to his resignation of the editorship of the Historische 
Zeitschrift and through his intercession, Meinecke was ap- 
pointed his successor in March 1893—an unusual honor for a 
young scholar. For the next forty years Meinecke continued as 
editor of the journal, being responsible for 82 volumes, and 
raising it to new heights of professional repute. 

In June 1895, Meinecke had married Antonie Delhaes, of 
excellent Westphalian family, and shortly afterwards began a 
series of repeated and initially fruitless attempts to obtain a 
chair at one of the universities. In those days, teaching appoint- 
ments could be proposed by the universities, but had to be ap- 
proved and acted on by the Prussian Ministry of Education. 

* Friedrich Meinecke, Das Leben des Generalfeldmarschalls H. von Boyen, 


(Stuttgart, 1895-99) , 2 vols. 
* Meinecke, Erlebtes, pp. 186, 221. 
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For over five years, the Ministry failed to act, but in October 
of 1901 the long desired call finally arrived. Meinecke was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Strassburg. 

His Strassburg years had a tremendous influence on Mein- 
ecke’s intellectual and professional development. Alsace- 
Lorraine then was a new province of the Reich, after centuries 
of association with France. The German Government was in- 
tent on making that section a show-place of German prosperity 
and Kultur, and the University of Strassburg became one of its 
chosen instruments. Meinecke had already shed much of his 
strident nationalism and anti-semitism in the course of the 
‘nineties. Now, at Strassburg, under the gentler, Romanic in- 
fluence of the upper Rhine valley his intense Prussianism mel- 
lowed. He never really lost his Prussianism at Strassburg, but 
it became more broadly German.* 

Trips to Paris, Normandy and Italy further broadened his 
outlook, and there now began an intense period of intellectual 
activity for the young teacher. He had decided to examine 
critically, though lovingly, the world into which he had been 
born—specifically the era of Friedrich Wilhelm IV and the en- 
try of Bismarck on the political scene. Above all, Meinecke 
wanted to understand how the liberal constitution of 1848 
could have been promulgated under so anti-liberal a ruler as 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. Here he discovered that peculiar dual 
personality of the Prussian reformers, who desired to bring 
about the unification of the German states under Prussian 
leadership, while at the same time jealously maintaining the 
political and spiritual entity of Prussia. 

Later, in a seminar project, Meinecke noted the similarity 
between the constitutional plans of von Stein and the subse- 
quent views of Friedrich Wilhelm IV. He concluded accord- 
ingly that the conservative element in Prussia had more 


“Meinecke, Strassburg, Freiburg, Berlin, 1901-1919; Erinerungen (Stutt- 
gart, 1949) , p. 42. 
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directly aided German unification than had heretofore been 
realized. These discoveries later became the central themes of 
the second part of Meinecke’s first major work, Weltbiirger- 
tum und Nationalstaat, which was published in 1907. 

Meinecke’s years in Strassburg were happy and fruitful 
ones. Despite his speech defect he had become a popular 
teacher and was highly respected by most of his colleagues. He 
loved his family, his home, his work and his friends, and he 
had refused flattering offers made to him by several German 
universities. Meinecke wanted “to live and die in Strassburg,” 
but the idyll was unexpectedly cut short. 

Then, as now, one of the accepted ways of finessing a salary 
increase was to advise one’s superiors discreetly of a more fa- 
vorable offer from another institution. Such an offer had come 
to Meinecke through his friend, Georg von Below, at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, which now offered him the chair of the 
eminent historian Alfred Dove, about to retire. To Meinecke, 
it seemed like an excellent opportunity to raise his meagre 
salary at Strassburg. To his extreme mortification, the Strass- 
burg authorities advised him to accept the Freiburg appoint- 
ment. The protests of his friends and colleagues were of no 
avail—Meinecke’s polite bluff had been called: he now must 
leave his beloved Strassburg. 

If Meinecke’s years at the State Archives represented, pro- 
fessionally, his formative period, so his Strassburg tenure had 
led him toward intellectual maturity. Now, at Freiburg, in 
the early spring of 1906, he was entering a harvest season. In 
remarkably swift succession there appeared the fruits of his 
Strassburg research. 

Das Zeitalter der Deutschen Erhebung, 1795-1815 was 
published in 1906. It examined the forces, influences and per- 
sonalities of this remarkable period in German history, which 
had been the cradle for both romantic nationalism and ro- 
mantic idealism, and had so strongly influenced the subse- 
quent course of German destiny. In his book, Meinecke ably 
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demonstrated the interaction of philosophers, poets, states- 
men and soldiers in their common quest for German unifica- 
tion under a liberal constitution. Although Meinecke was 
fully aware of the deep significance of the failure of the Prus- 
sian Government to enact the promised liberal constitution in 
1819, “the belief in the spiritual unity of intellect and power, 
ethics and politics was still very much alive in Meinecke.’’® 

In the following year, Meinecke brought out what has by 
many been considered his greatest work: Weltbiirgertum und 
Nationalstaat, an examination of the relationship between the 
concepts of power and the national state.* An expansion of his 
previous work on the Era of the German Revolution, Welt- 
biirgertum und Nationalstaat is an erudite and intricate ex- 
amination of the men and forces that influenced and finally 
accomplished German unification, from the days of von Hum- 
boldt and Novalis to the Bismarckian era. In due course it 
served as a model for countless similarly erudite and intricate 
studies by innumerable young German historians. 

Although Meinecke treated his subject matter with infinite 
scholarly care, making his book a monument of German his- 
torical scholarship, it suffers from two decided shortcomings. 
The lesser of these faults is literary. To call the book unread- 
able may be an exaggeration, but there can be no question 
that it conforms stylistically to the Rankian tradition of schol- 
arly presentation, with all that this implies. 

Far more serious would seem to be Meinecke’s approach to 
Nineteenth Century German problems in a world-historical 
vacuum. The profound social, political and economic prob- 
lems of Europe here fade to nothingness under Meinecke’s 
treatment, and German thought and politics progress through 
these fateful years suspended in the void of space. Here such 
minor German intellectual celebrities as Adam Mueller or 


® Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, Geist und Geschichte vom Deutschen Hu- 
manismus bis zur Gegenwart (Munich and Salzburg, 1951) , II, 282. 

*Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat; Studien zur Genesis des 
Deutschen Nationalstaates (2nd ed.; Munich and Berlin, 1911) . 
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Heinrich von Gagern influence the course of German progress 
on the plane of pure intellect, untouched by such annoying— 
and therefore unmentionable and unmentioned—factors as 
the Industrial Revolution or Republican Egalitarianism. 

Despite, or perhaps because of this fact, Weltbiirgertum 
und Nationalstaat was hailed as a major historical work of its 
time, and was to have a strong and continuing influence on 
German historical thought. 

In the years 1907-08 Meinecke’s work was interrupted by 
a serious lung infection, and for a time he was not expected to 
live. During his slow recovery, Meinecke undertook to edit, in 
cooperation with his friend, von Below, a series of monographs 
on medieval and modern history by experts in the various 
fields, which were published under the collective title of 
Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neueren Geschichte. 

After 1910, Meinecke’s health had sufficiently improved to 
enable him to prepare a biography of Josef von Radowitz, the 
confidential adviser of Friedrich Wilhelm IV in the years 
1848-50, and the results of his research were published as a 
monograph in 1913. 

In the meantime, Meinecke was becoming engrossed in 
contemporary politics. He had broken with the Conservatives 
after 1890, and was now active in the National-Liberal Party. 
Although he considered himself a stout monarchist, he was 
finding himself increasingly in opposition to the tactless and 
blustering ineptitude of Kaiser Wilhelm, especially after the 
Daily Telegraph affair in 1908.7 

During the election campaign of 1912, he shocked many of 
his friends by becoming a leading advocate of an alliance 
between his own National-Liberal Party and the Social 
Democrats, whom many still considered dangerous radicals. 
Meinecke explained to his critics (including the Grand Duke 
of Baden) that the purpose of his “left-wing liberal tendencies 


* Meinecke, Strassburg, Freiburg, Berlin, pp. 124-5. 
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was to win the Social Democrats over to the national effort.’’® 

Meinecke’s ‘‘expulsion” from Strassburg had left deep 
scars. Although he liked Freiburg—which, after all, was still 
in the upper-Rhenish cultural sphere,—he never was able to 
give it the warmth and emotion with which he had regarded 
Strassburg. Once burnt, twice shy: conscientiously and cour- 
teously he refused tempting offers from a galaxy of leading 
German universities—from Hamburg, Marburg, Gottingen 
and Bonn. But when he was finally notified toward the end 
of 1913 of his election to the University of Berlin, he accepted 
this culmination of a German academic career with quiet 
pleasure and without regret. 

Before his departure for Berlin in the fall of 1914, the 
great war had broken out, and cannon fire could be heard in 
the quiet university town of Freiburg, which was girding itself 
for a French siege. While the students celebrated the war (and 
their own imminent demise) with beery fervor, Meinecke and 
his friends on the faculty were in no mood for celebration. 
“What lay before us was much darker and more incalculable 
than that which had once broken into flames in 1870. But all 
of us were filled with the will to remain determined and 
strong.’ ® 

The war saw Meinecke in suburban Dahlem—a respected 
historian and teacher at the peak of his career, who had been 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, who numbered 
among his close friends such eminent colleagues as Otto 
Hintze, Ernst Troeltsch and Hans Delbrueck. Politically, he 
was the best of good German patriots, defending Germany’s 
role in the war in the usual propagandist publications, and 
even lending his name, perhaps inadvertently, to diverse an- 
nexationist schemes.!° 

* Ibid., p. 131. 

* Ibid., pp. 136-7. 

In the spring of 1915, Meinecke, along with several of his colleagues, 


signed a manifesto composed by the economist Schumacher, demanding annexa- 
tion of Belgium and of the French port of Calais. In his memoirs (Strassburg, 
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In the summer of 1915, and again in 1916, Meinecke vis- 
ited Holland, where he developed friendly relations with 
Richard von Kuehlmann, then German Ambassador at the 
Hague and after 1917 State Secretary for Foreign Affairs. A 
cultured gentleman and a historian of some note in his own 
right, the anglophile Kuehlmann had long desired establish- 
ment of an entente cordiale between Germany and England. 
Now that Germany’s position was becoming critical, he and 
Meinecke spent long evenings discussing the desirability of a 
‘“‘Hubertusburg Peace,” re-establishing, more or less, an hon- 
orable status quo ante bellum. 

The official acceptance of Tirpitz’ unrestricted submarine 
warfare filled Meinecke with gloomy forebodings. The publi- 
cation of an article praising Bethmann-Hollweg’s policy of 
moderation brought Meinecke in touch with the German 
Chancellor, who privately expressed his serious concern at 
“the perversion of the public spirit in Germany, and the 
spreading of Pan-Germanic chauvinism among the educated 
classes.’ He, himself, so he said, favored a moderate, non- 


annexationist peace, “aber man will ja mehr.” Perhaps annex- 
ation of Poland and the Baltic Provinces in the East, and a 
personal and customs union with Belgium in the West 
Meinecke thought highly of such “moderation.” 4 

After 1916, Meinecke found himself increasingly active on 
the sidelines of the political arena, counselling Chancellors, 
Ministers, Ministerial Secretaries, and high and not so high 


Freiburg, Berlin, pp. 202-204) he avers that he signed this document without 
having read it and under the mistaken assumption that it was only an invita- 
tion to a meeting for a discussion of the war aims question. This argument loses 
some of its force, however, if one recalls Meinecke’s article “Praliminarien der 
Kriegsziele,” which appeared in the periodical Das Gréssere Deutschland of 
July 31, 1915, and plainly endorsed annexations both in the West and the East, 
depending in extent only on whether Germany must in the future secure 
herself more against England or against Russia. In all fairness, it must be con- 
ceded that these views were founded on defensive rather than offensive think- 
ing: it is plain that Meinecke, like many others, had become a victim of official 
“encirclement” propaganda. 
4 Meinecke, Strassburg, Freiburg, Berlin, pp. 213-7. 
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ranking officers—urging liberalization of the Prussian Consti- 
tution, pleading for a broader governmental base, issuing 
Cassandra-like warnings sotto voce. 

The German collapse, although he had quite clearly fore- 
seen it, dealt Meinecke an almost physical blow. His values of 
classical liberalism now were threatened from all quarters, 
right and left. What was there left for a conservative liberal 
but to become a warm supporter of the Weimar Republic, 
clearly now the only available force of moderation and reason, 
and the sole hope for German spiritual regeneration? Though 
a monarchist at heart, Meinecke became a republican by force 
of reason.!” 

In a slim volume, entitled Historical Observations on our 
Situation, he refuted the “stab-in-the-back”’ legends then gain- 
ing popular currency: “In our country . . . . war has over- 
shadowed diplomacy, and the soldier drowned out the 
statesman.” !* Although he strongly supported the new de- 
mocracy, Meinecke had no stomach for the doctrines of 
republican egalitarianism: “Democracy resolutely rejects the 
idea of submitting to a master—but it may, and indeed it must 
eagerly approve of a beneficent aristocracy based on intellect, 
on a high cultural plane and on achievement.” ** 

Regarding the future, Meinecke was deeply perturbed by 
a more apparent than real “Anglo-Saxon hegemony,” an un- 
holy diarchy plotting the capitalistic exploitation and eco- 
nomic enslavement of Germany. The League of Nations, he 
believed, could provide no hope until this Anglo-American 
supremacy had been shattered! *5 

This naive concept of international realities rather aptly 
illustrates the dangers of conducting historical research in 

4 Cf. Walther Hofer, Geschichtschreibung und Weltanschauung; Betracht- 
ungen zum Werk Friedrich Meineckes (Munich, 1950) , p. 34- 

1% Meinecke, Nach der Revolution—Geschichtliche Betrachtungen itiber 
unsere Lage (Munich, 1919), p. 14. 


%* Ibid., p. 64. 
* Ibid., pp. 86-103. 
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vacuo. The master of Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat 
could ably diagnose the German ills, but being unable to read 
them into their proper world setting, he could prescribe no 
valid cure. As he saw it, the salvation of Germany lay in put- 
ting an end to particularism and class struggle within the 
country, and by achieving an Austrian Anschluss. Without 
realizing its significance—one must assume—he frequently em- 
ploys the word “‘Volksgenossen” in place of the less strident 
““Mitbiirger” when he speaks of his “fellow-citizens.”?* It was 
a word which was soon to become one of the trade marks of 
the Hitler movement. 


During the years of the Weimar Republic, Meinecke con- 
tinued as a professor at Berlin University and as editor of 
the Historische Zeitschrift. He became co-founder of the new 
Hochschule fiir Politik and President of the Historische 
Reichskommission. Never in the limelight himself, he was still 
close to the political stage, acting as unofficial adviser to vari- 


ous postwar political figures, many of whom had been his stu- 
dents at Strassburg, Freiburg and Berlin. 

During this period Meinecke wrote a number of import- 
ant books, enhancing still further his reputation as the dean 
of contemporary German historians. His first postwar book, 
Die Idee der Staatsraison in der Neueren Geschichte (Munich, 
1925) traced the conflict between morality and politics from 
the writings of Machiavelli through Richelieu, Montesquieu, 
Frederick the Great and Hegel to Bismarck and Treitschke. 
Gone now was the optimistic idealism of Weltbiirgertum und 
Nationalstaat: Meinecke had come to realize the full implica- 
tions of man’s morality and his coincidental amorality, which 
finds expression in the frequent cynicism of governments, 
whose real functions should be to act as keepers and preservers 
of public morality and ethics. In Gooch’s apt words, ‘‘no Ger- 


% Ibid., pp. 63-4 passim. 
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man scholar since Dilthey . ... had analyzed ideologies 
with such insight and subtlety.” ?" 

Meinecke’s next major work, published in 1927, was Das 
Deutsch-Englische Biindisproblem, 1890-rgor, his sole excur- 
sion into the field of international politics. In examining Ger- 
many’s failure to achieve an alliance with England in 1901, 
which he felt was a turning point in German history, lead- 
ing directly to both the outbreak of the war and subsequent 
German defeat, Meinecke leaned heavily on the German 
documents of the period, made public a few years before. Since 
the publication of the British source material some years later, 
a few of Meinecke’s interpretations have had to be revised, 
but Harvard’s William Langer—rarely an overly indulgent 
critic—has called Meinecke’s book “easily the most brilliant 
treatment of the entire question.” '® 

Meinecke’s last major book, published in two volumes in 
1936, was Die Entstehung des Historismus, a survey of the 
transition from the rather dry and unimaginative rationalism 
of the Age of Reason to what Gooch has called the genetic 
relativism of the Romantic Period. 

The Nazis had come to power. Meinecke was dismissed 
from his chair at the University of Berlin and from the editor- 
ship of the Historische Zeitschrift. The Third Reich had little 
use for a conservative liberal humanist. In quiet retirement 
the old man wrote his autobiography, reflecting on the twin 
forces of evil and stupidity. 

But such is the irony of history that Meinecke outlived the 
very powers which had engulfed him and his country. After 
the Gotterdammerung he was called on once more to assist 
in clearing away the rubble and help in the intellectual recon- 
struction of his mortally wounded country. 

Brought back to the University of Berlin as its Rector, the 


**G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (2nd ed.; 
London, 1950) , p. xiii. 

* William Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism (New York, 1935), II, 
533- 
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ancient scholar remained active until his death. Nor was his 
pen stilled by extreme old age. In The German Catastrophe, 
published in Zurich in 1946, and in English translation in 
1950 (Harvard University Press), Meinecke brilliantly and 
eloquently analyzed the causes of Germany’s moral and physi- 
cal collapse. Stressing the Romanic-Germanic cultural unity 
of Europe, he suggests that Germany could cleanse herself 
through suffering and humiliation. “The works of the Bis- 
marck Era have been smashed through our very own fault, 
and over their ruins we must seek to find the way back to the 
Era of Goethe 

Meinecke’s last book, Schaffender Spiegel—Studien zur 
Deutschen Geschichtsschreibung und Geschichtsauffassung, 
published in 1948, was an examination of German histori- 
ography over the last two centuries. It was his final effort. In- 
creasingly frail now, increasingly deaf and infirm, the great 
old man of contemporary German historians was to linger 
on for six more years, an object of devotion and inspiration to 
his many friends and students, before death came to claim him 
in February of 1954. With him died an era. 

In summing up, Meinecke represented much of the 
strength and limitations of the best modern Germany could 
offer during the past hundred years. By free choice and by 
natural disposition, he was strongly linked to the era of 
Goethe, Herder and Ranke; attached as he was to classical 
idealism, he could never be wholly corrupted by the strident 
nationalism once so very much in fashion, in which he found 
himself immersed by an accident of birth. 

Meinecke’s primary concern and interest was with ideas 
rather than events, and to them he applied the scientific 
method of historiography he had learned from Ranke. His 
contributions to the field of the history of ideas have been 
immense, but in the process of analyzing them, he often lost 


 Meinecke, Die Deutsche Katastrophe; Betrachtungen und Erinerungen 
(Ziirich, 1946) , p. 168. 
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touch with reality. Examining and analyzing, as he did in his 
younger years, the intellectual forces and ideas (as well as the 
minutiae) of a period, he founded an historical school of l’art 
pour l’art which took no cognizance of forces outside the ivory 
tower. This fact may help to explain the growing isolation of 
German historians from the rest of the population, the result- 
ing loss of their influence in national affairs, and the curious 
sterility and barrenness of much of their writing during the 
earlier part of this century. 

For his earlier failings Meinecke made ample atonement. 
In the maturity of middle age he had come to realize, above 
all, the vital importance of the never-ending struggle between 
the individual and his conscience on the one hand, and the 
brute, cynical forces of collectivism on the other. In extreme 
old age he achieved a depth of vision, shown also in the in- 
creasing clarity of his expression, which leads one to agree 
with Srbik that Meinecke came close to Burckhardt, while yet 
remaining true to his old master, Ranke. 





Party Government in Connecticut, 
1800-1816 
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NorMAN L. STAMPs * 


I 


ISTORIANS have generally been interested in political 
issues and the aspects of party activity in which 
most of the people participated, but little attention 

has been given to the development of party organization and 
other practical aspects of the party system. The few studies 
that are available, moreover, deal almost exclusively with 
nominating machinery and the conduct of campaigns rather 
than with the entire management of party affairs.1 Although 
political parties existed in England long before they did in 
the United States, extensive party organization was first devel- 
oped here. It is interesting, therefore, to discover what form 
this organization took, the extent of democratic control in 
party councils, how and by whom policy was determined, and 
the consistency of party voting in the legislature. The purpose 
of this paper is to trace the development and operation of 
party machinery in the State of Connecticut from its origin 
up to the end of the War of 1812. 


II 


Prior to 1800 there was little political activity in Connecti- 
cut. The state was ruled by a few families who had governed 


* The author is an assistant professor of political science at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. This article was drawn from data collected for a doctoral dissertation 
presented to the Yale Graduate School in 1950. 

+See George D. Luetscher, Early Political Machinery in the United States 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1903); M. Ostrogorski, De- 
mocracy and the Organization of Political Parties (2 vols.; New York: Macmil- 


lan, 1902); William A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916) . 
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since colonial days. Leading members of the clergy were re- 
lated by blood or marriage to the important commercial or 
trading families; and although political power was diffused 
through the mass of the freemen, it was concentrated again in 
a few chosen leaders. The Revolutionary War had brought no 
change in this situation because the same leaders in both 
church and state who had governed during the colonial period 
continued in control. For the most part, the people accepted 
this leadership because it gave the state a good and honest 
administration. 

It was, of course, inevitable that differences would arise, 
and that under a system which granted the rights of suffrage, 
peaceable assembly, and free expression of opinions on public 
matters, political parties would develop. The national issues 
which gave rise to the two political parties have been dealt 
with by many historians, and these questions were all dis- 
cussed in Connecticut newspapers at the time.*? There was in 
addition a cleavage between those who defended an estab- 
lished church as a necessary support to the political com- 
munity and the dissenters who favored the complete separa- 
tion of church and state.* The chief strength of the Federalist 
party was with the men of property, the educated classes, the 
lawyers, and the clergy; while the Republicans represented 
the dissenter, the propertyless, and the unenfranchised. Since 
Federalism drew its support from those at the top of the social 
pyramid and already in positions of control, it is not surpris- 
ing that charitable, literary, and religious organizations were 
made to serve party purposes.* 


*Richard J. Purcell, Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818 (Washington: 
American Historical Association, 1918) , pp. 227-97; Charles A, Beard, Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York: Macmillan, 1915); Wilfred E. 
Binkley, American Political Parties: Their Natural History (Second edition; 
New York: Knopf, 1947) , pp. 3-93- 

*M. Louise Greene, The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1905) . 

«James C. Welling, “Connecticut Federalism, or Aristocratic Politics in a 
Social Democracy,” Addresses, Lectures, and Other Papers (Cambridge: The 
Riverside Press, 1904) , pp. 266-311; Purcell, op. cit., pp. 299-330. 
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Although there is some evidence of party activity prior to 
1800, such contests were, for the most part, confined to the 
local level. In that year, however, the Republicans launched 
a vigorous campaign contesting all of the principal elective 
offices in the state and aimed at securing a Republican dele- 
gation in Congress and giving the state’s electoral vote to 
Thomas Jefferson. Republican efforts were unsuccessful in 
this election, but both parties thereafter secretly went to work 
to build a thorough and efficient organization. 

In Connecticut, as in New England generally, there was 
a tradition against forthright electioneering. The prevailing 
opinion, at least on the part of Federalists, was that politi- 
cal organization meant conspiracy and that opposition was 
aimed, not at policies, but at institutions. The idea of a politi- 
cal party as an association of citizens aiming at the expression 
of legislative or administrative policies through control of 
governmental machinery was not yet understood. ‘The preva- 


lent ideal was that of a republic operating without extra-legal 
party organizations. Competition between the parties was not 
looked upon as a good in itself but as a temporary thing which 
happily would soon disappear. Both parties felt that they were 
in competition to win a decisive victory and that the end must 
be the destruction of their opponents and the complete tri- 
umph of their principles. 


The effect of this attitude was to drive party organization 
and electioneering tactics under cover. When detected they 
were admitted to be outside the rules of the game but were 
justified as measures of retaliation. Both parties, at about the 
same time, recognized the need for organization to make their 
campaigns effective, and secretly went to work in about the 
same way to develop this necessary machinery. By 1803 both 
parties had thorough and efficient organizations, ranging from 
the “grand caucus” and ‘general committee” at the top to the 
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local committee or local party organization at the bottom, con- 
cerned with “getting out the vote.’’® 


Ill 


Before discussing the nature of party machinery in Con- 
necticut it is necessary to know something about the institu- 
tional arrangements within which political parties operated. 
The legislature, or General Assembly, consisted of two houses: 
the Council and the House of Representatives. The Council, 
or upper chamber, was composed of twelve assistants, and the 
governor and lieutenant governor,® all elected annually by 
popular vote. The House of Representatives was made up of 
about two hundred members elected from the towns semi- 
annually. 

Although the two houses were theoretically equal in 
powers, legislative leadership was provided by the upper 
chamber as long as the Federalist party retained control. Im- 
portant measures were framed in the Council and sent to the 
House of Representatives for its concurrence. Committees 
dealing with proposed legislation were usually joint commit- 
tees; and when such committees were appointed, they were 
usually dominated by members of the Council. Although any 
bill, including money bills, might originate in either cham- 
ber, differences in opinion on proposed legislation were 
usually compromised in favor of the Council.” 

Several circumstances tended to give the Council a pre- 
dominant influence over the House of Representatives. In the 
first place, its members were elected at large, and hence it was 


* Connecticut Courant, June 1, 8, 1803; David Daggett, Facts Are Stubborn 
Things (Hartford, 18093) , p. 19. 

*For the elaborate electoral system by which assistants were chosen and 
which had the effect of removing them from democratic control, see Simeon E. 
Baldwin, “The Early History of the Ballot in Connecticut,” in American His- 
torical Association, Papers (1890) , IV, 407-22; Purcell, op. cit., pp. 193-9. 

* American Mercury, March 12, June 4, July 30, August 6, 13, September 
3, 17, October 1, 1816; May 13, August 19, 26, September 2, 1817; Abraham 
Bishop, Oration in Honor of the Election of President Jefferson (1804), pp. 9-21. 
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a small homogeneous body usually containing members of 
only one political party. Secondly, its deliberations were held 
in secret, and it was, therefore, able to present a united front 
to the other chamber. No detailed minutes were kept; no 
arguments or votes in the Council were ever made public. The 
upper house merely concurred or failed to concur with the 
House of Representatives, and that was all that was known. 
Edward Kendall, a contemporary English traveler, described 
the Council and its influence on party as follows: 


All its acts are the acts of the party; the individual never ap- 
pears. We know nothing of the display of his talents; nothing of 
his peculiar shade of sentiment. Nothing is shown to us but 
unanimity; and whence that unanimity arises we have no means 
of discovery. . . . One result, however, is certain that where the 
individual is out of the question, the party is therefore the more 
safe. There can be no division among the ruling party in Con- 
necticut; because the leaders act as one head; divulge no minor 
disagreements that may happen among themselves; and lose all 
subordinate differences of opinion, in the one point upon which 
they cannot but constantly agree;—the preservation of the party.® 


In addition to a negative on all legislative proposals the Coun- 
cil also shared in the exercise of executive powers. Perhaps 
the most important single source of authority was its control 
of patronage. A majority of the lower house usually held com- 
missions as judges, justices of the peace, sheriffs, or officers in 
the militia; and other members of that body, such as lawyers, 
were dependent upon the Council’s good will.® 

There was considerable complaint because the Council 
exercised both legislative and executive powers. The gover- 
nor served primarily as a dignified head of state rather than 
as an executive officer. He presided over the Council but had 
no veto power. Certain executive powers were assigned to the 

® Travels Through the Northern Parts of the United States, in 1807-1808 
(3 vols.; New York, 1809) , I, 171-3. 


* See William Judd, Address to the People of the State of Connecticut (New 
Haven, 1804) , pp. 11-13. 
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governor and Council, but in the exercise of these the gover- 
nor’s identity was completely submerged in the Council. In 
other words, the Council operated very much like the Cabi- 
net in a parliamentary form of government. As a matter of 
fact, a writer in the American Mercury compared the Council 
to the British Cabinet; but he could see no virtue in either 
system as they operated at that time.’° 

It must not be assumed that there were not important dif- 
ferences between the Connecticut Council and the British 
Cabinet, even as they existed at that time. The fact that Coun- 
cillors were elected rather than appointed, that their tenure 
was practically secure, and that the lower chamber could not 
force them to resign probably meant that a parliamentary sys- 
tem would never have evolved in Connecticut, as it did in 
England. Moreover, the Council was both a cabinet and a 
branch of the legislature at the same time. On the other hand, 
were it not for the Revolutionary War and the influence of 
the Federal Constitution, it is possible that Connecticut might 
have developed a parliamentary form of government. In any 
case, it is interesting to note that Connecticut for a time had 
what looked very much like a parliamentary system and that 
the Council was an important and an effective instrument of 
party control. Republicans demanded a change to public de- 
bates in the Council and the election of members by districts. 
“As this business is now managed in this state,” the American 
Mercury complained, 


it becomes a question whether the people had better any longer 
pay about $450 per day to their representatives, for doing nothing 
but what the Council agree to, and according to every measure 
coming from that body; or whether they had better save this im- 
mense yearly sum, by not having any lower house, and thus leave 
all the important legislative and executive business, where in 
effect it has been solely, with the upper house." 


% American Mercury, August 13, 1816. 
" Ibid., June 4, 1816. 
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IV 


The highest organ of authority in the party was the caucus. 
Edward Kendall noted that party meetings composed of mem- 
bers of the legislature were frequently held and that the 
caucus had the authority to fine members of the party for dis- 
orderly behavior and for failure to attend. The purpose of 
these meetings, he explained, was “that of devising means for 
supporting the party of which it is composed, and of managing 
its own affairs.” 


In them, it is ascertained, what the majority of the party will and 
will not do, whom it will and will not support, and what sacrifices 
must be made, to this man and the other, in order to keep both on 
friendly terms. This done, the party, as a party, acts in concert; 
and, on meeting its opponents in public, is prepared, through a 
precise knowledge of its own strength, to yield to them, or to crush 
them, as occasion may render prudent or needful.?? 


Little is known concerning the procedure followed in 
caucus. Obviously such a large group had to have leadership 
of some kind. It appears that the caucus elected a presiding 
officer and that the usual procedure was to appoint a commit- 
tee to make a report on the matter under discussion. The cau- 
cus would then debate and finally vote on the report. 

There is no record to indicate that certain individuals 
were designated as majority or minority floor leader as at the 
present time, but there is ample evidence that the caucus took 
a hand in planning party strategy on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and that certain persons were appointed to 
take the lead in debate. The opposition referred to David 
Daggett in the spring session of 1805 as a man who “by motion 
of his hand carries with him every federal vote of the House 
of Representatives’;'* while Federalist papers recognized 

* Kendall, Travels, I, 174-5. 


% Connecticut Courant, October 29, 1806; March 23, 1808. 
* American Mercury, June 27, 1805. 
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Pierpont Edwards as ‘‘a distinguished orator and foreman of 
their [Republican] party.’’?® 

It is important to notice that the determination of party 
policy and the control of party machinery belonged to ap- 
proximately the same persons. Campaigns were conducted 
under the supervision of a “state manager” and “‘general com- 
mittee” appointed by the caucus. These officials had the 
authority to appoint and remove “county managers’ and 
“county committees” who in turn appointed and removed 
“town managers” and ‘“‘town committees.” ?® Both parties had 
a thorough and efficient system of organization at the local 
level including an elaborate reporting system. 

Other committees were also appointed by the caucus and 
served under its jurisdiction. For example, in 1804 the Repub- 
lican caucus appointed a “subscription committee” to solicit 
funds for the approaching campaign. This committee had the 
authority to appoint “some person or persons” in every town 
to aid in this fund-raising campaign, and one of the purposes 
for this solicitation of funds was “to defray the expences of the 
Committee on Publications.” Local committees were to turn 
over the money they collected to the general committee from 
which they received their appointment, together with the 
names of persons who had contributed; and the general “‘sub- 
scription committee’”’ was to turn over the funds thus collected 
to John Dodd, who was appointed treasurer by the caucus. 
Local committees were also ordered to furnish the “general 
meeting” to be convened the following October with a list of 
those who had contributed.'? Similar arrangements were 
made by the Federalist party.’ Thus party organization was 
from the top down rather than from the bottom up; and ex- 
treme centralization was its outstanding characteristic. ‘The 

% Connecticut Courant, January 2, 1805. 

1% See Connecticut Courant, November 27, December 4, 1805; March 12, 
1806; American Mercury, March 20, 1806; July 28, 1808. 


** Connecticut Courant, July 4, 1804. 
* American Mercury, July 12, 1804. 
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caucus decided upon nominations, determined party policy, 
and controlled the party machinery both inside and outside 
of the legislature. 

Although the nominating caucus included persons who 
were not members of the legislature, it was not a body wholly 
separate and distinct from the legislative caucus. Members of 
the legislature apparently composed an overwhelming major- 
ity of the persons in attendance at the “grand caucus” held at 
the end of each legislative session to nominate candidates and 
frame an address to the freemen. This was especially true of 
the Federalist party because of the large majorities it usually 
had in the Assembly. For example, there were in attendance 
at the Federalist caucus in 1803 between 165 and 290 per- 
sons.}® At this session there were at least 157 Federalists in the 
House of Representatives;?° and the American Mercury ex- 
pressed the opinion that two-thirds of those who attended the 
nominating caucus in that year were members of the legisla- 
ture.24 Hence members of the legislature had a predominant 


voice in the government and determination of all party affairs, 
both inside and outside of the legislature. There was no 
cleavage as at the present time between those who governed 
the party machinery, those who determined the party policy, 
and those who had the responsibility of enacting and carrying 
out that policy; for they were largely the same persons. 


V 
It might be expected that such a system would lead to a 


high degree of party regularity, and it would appear that this 
was the case. Unfortunately there is little available material 


* Newspaper accounts gave various estimates. The Connecticut Courant, 
June 8, 1803, said that 170 people attended; the American Mercury, June 2, 
1803, gave the number at 165; while the address issued by the caucus said that 
“our meeting has consisted of two hundred and thirty individuals.” 

*® Connecticut Courant, April 20, May 18, 1803. See also American Mercury, 
May 12, 19, 1803. 

= American Mercury, June 2, 1803. 
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from which the historian can derive information. Legislative 
proceedings were not published in Connecticut until after 
1818; and the Journal, now in manuscript form at the State 
Library in Hartford, is lacking in pertinent information. 
Most of our knowledge, therefore, must come from sketchy 
newspaper accounts; but these indicate clearly that legislators 
voted along party lines whenever a party issue was clearly 
presented. In the absence of officially published proceedings, 
the partisan journals at the capital were especially assiduous 
in reporting party divisions in each session of the legislature 
and in printing the yeas and nays on each important measure. 

The “stand-up law,”’ which did away with the ballot for 
the nomination of assistants and Congressmen and required 
the freemen to stand up and be counted, was passed at the 
October session in 1801.2 The vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was 105 in favor of the act and 67 against.”* Since 
there were only “about 40 Republicans” in the House at that 
time,** a number of Federalists must originally have voted 
against the bill. The Republican leaders, however, entered a 
“Protest” against the act “in behalf of themselves, and of a 
number of republican members’’;*5 and the ‘stand-up law” 
thereafter became a party issue. 

On numerous occasions the Republicans attempted to se- 
cure a repeal of this law, but their efforts were unsuccessful 
because the Federalists had united in support of it; on every 
occasion when the question was submitted it received a strict 
party vote. In the October session of 1802 a bill introduced 

™For provisions of the law, see Public Statute Laws (1808), pp. 251-3; 
Simeon E. Baldwin in American Historical Association, Papers, IV, 415; also 
by the same author, “The Three Constitutions of Connecticut,” in New Haven 
Historical Society, Papers, V, 194-6. 

* Yeas and nays were printed in American Mercury, November 5, 1801; 
Connecticut Courant, November Q, 1801. 

“Connecticut Courant, September 28, 1801; American Mercury, October 
28, 1802. 


™® American Mercury, November 5, 1801; Connecticut Courant, November 
9g, 1801. 
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by Ephraim Kirby was defeated by a vote of 120 to 59.7* The 
American Mercury informed its readers that ‘seven Republi- 
can members were absent on this occasion, which, had they 
been present, would have made the Republican side of the 
House 66. It is remarkable that every Federal member acted 
in support of a law which most evidently abridges the freedom 
of suffrage.’’** At this same session a bill was introduced by a 
Mr. Peters to extend the suffrage to include all men of good 
moral character who were of age and who paid taxes. The bill 
came up at the end of the session and the vote was taken on 
the last day when many members were absent; but the bill was 
defeated, 119 to 54, and an examination of the yeas and nays 
shows that individual members voted along party lines in the 
same manner as they did on the issue of the “stand-up law.” *8 

Certain other measures, clearly recognizable as party is- 
sues, were regularly introduced at almost every session; and 
the vote on these measures appears always to have been rigidly 
disciplined. For example, a Baptist petition, substantially ask- 
ing for the repeal of all laws in support of religion and the 
complete separation of church and state, was submitted to the 
Assembly in the spring session of 1802, at the spring session of 
1803, and again in 1804. It would appear that on each occasion 
the measure received a strict party vote.”® 

In 1803 the Baptist petition was submitted to a committee 
appointed to determine whether the petition was substantially 
different from the one acted on the preceding year, and to 
make recommendations to the Assembly. The committee re- 
ported that the two petitions were substantially the same and 


* Yeas and nays in American Mercury, November 4, 1802; Connecticut 
Courant, November 8, 15, 1802. 


** American Mercury, November 4, 1802. 
* Tbid., November 18, December 2, 1802; Connecticut Courant, November 
15, 1802. Similar bills were defeated on a strict party vote in 1804 and in 1808. 


See Connecticut Courant, June 20, 1804; American Mercury, June 7, 28, 1804; 
June g, 1808. 


* Conecticut Courant, June 7, 1802; June 1, 1803; June 6, 1804; American 
Mercury, July 14, 1803; May 31, 1804. 
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recommended that no action be taken. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, after considerable discussion, accepted the commit- 
tee’s report by a vote of 131 to 45.°° Apparently, there were 
forty-six Republicans in the House at this time; for the Con- 
necticut Courant had previously reported that “the Demo- 
crats, allowing them every doubtful character, cannot count 
on more than forty-six members.’’*! The following year the 
House refused to consider another Baptist petition by a vote 
of 106 to 77.52 There were in the House of Representatives at 
this time seventy-eight Republicans; ** and the American Mer- 
cury reported that “the granting of this motion was earnestly 
opposed by the leading federal members of the house, but 
ably advocated by several republican speakers of talents and 
eloquence.” *4 

A similar party vote was given on other issues at this ses- 
sion of the legislature. Connecticut refused to ratify the 
Twelfth Amendment to the Federal Constitution by a vote 
of 115 to 77.55 The Connecticut Courant reported that ‘a long 
debate ensued; in which the abettors of Virginia politics, en- 
deavored to persuade Connecticut to bow her neck to the yoke 
but without success. The best speech on that side of the ques- 
tion, was made by Mr. Stephens of Stamford. The debate was 
ably conducted on the side of the Constitution, as it was made, 
and against its alteration.”** The American Mercury in- 
formed its readers that ‘every republican member who was 
present voted in favor of the Resolution, but not one federal- 
ist. By referring to the Roll of the House of Representatives in 


© Connecticut Courant, June 1, 1803, and American Mercury, July 14, 1803, 
printed the yeas and nays. 


™ Connecticut Courant, April 20, 1803. See also May 18, 1803; American 
Mercury, May 12, 1803. 


* American Mercury, May 31, 1804, printed the yeas and nays. 


* Connecticut Courant, May 30, September 26, October 4, 1804. 
™ American Mercury, May 31, 1804. 


* Connecticut Courant, May 30, June 6, 1804; American Mercury, May 31, 
1804. 


* Connecticut Courant, June 6, 1804. 
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our last paper, any person may find how the votes stood, as all 
the republicans are designated with a star. Mr. Howell, of 
Colebrook, a republican, was absent by reason of ill-health.’’*? 

It is interesting to note that the Honorable Thomas Sey- 
mour, who had served as Chief Judge of the County Court at 
Hartford for a number of years, was removed at this session 
because he had marched in the procession at a Republican 
festival in celebration of the acquisition of Louisiana. The 
vote was 106 to 77 in favor of his removal, but it represented 
a minor break-down of party discipline. Although the seventy- 
five Republicans who were present voted in a block against 
the removal of Seymour, they were joined by two Federalists, 
Eleazar Tracy of Franklin and David Comestock of Kent. The 
names of these waverers, together with the names of Federal- 
ists and Republicans who were absent and hence not in the 
vote, were printed in the papers.*® 

The October session of 1804 was concerned primarily with 
the removal of the justices of the peace who had taken part 
in the New Haven Convention. The purpose of this conven- 
tion, which had been called by the Republican “General 
Committee,” was to dramatize the need for drawing up a writ- 
ten constitution for the state and to create enthusiasm for this 
aspect of the party’s program. A bill summoning the five jus- 
tices to appear and show cause why their commissions should 
not be revoked was passed by a strict party vote of 126 to 43.*° 

During the debate, Mr. Samuel Hart, a member from the 
town of Berlin, remarked that arguments would be unavailing 
because there was in the House both the disposition and the 
ability to pass the bill. When David Daggett charged him with 
imputing improper motives to the House, he replied that he 


* American Mercury, May 31, 1804. 

® Ibid., May 24, 1804. 

* Connecticut Courant, October 24, 31, 1804; American Mercury, Novem- 
ber 15, 1804; William Judd, Address to the People of Connecticut (New Haven, 
1804) . See also J. Hammond Trumbull, Historical Notes on the Constitutions 
of Connecticut, 1639-1818 (Hartford, 1901) , pp. 27-28. 
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had no intention of charging the House with a disposition 
to do wrong but that he had alluded to the two political par- 
ties in the House, which every one knew were as distinctly 
marked as the lines and boundaries of a county. Daggett and 
Holmes then called upon the Speaker to reprimand Hart for 
these “disrespectful remarks”; and the reprimand was given, 
the sense of the House being taken. David Daggett and Asher 
Miller were appointed managers by the House to lead the 
prosecution against the five justices whose commissions were 
finally revoked by a partisan vote of 123 to 56.*° A “Protest” 
was drawn up by the minority and a request was made that 
it be entered on the Journal of the House; but “the majority 
‘feeling power’ negatived the request.” *? 

In the spring of 1805, “very few questions of moment 
which were calculated to call forth the warmth of party spirit, 
were agitated during the session.” *? However, a member from 
Stonington introduced, at the request of his constituents, a 
resolution calling for a convention to frame a constitution 
for the state. There were in the House of Representatives at 
this time 127 Federalists and 68 Republicans.** The resolu- 
tion was rejected by a vote of 126 to 66; and the Connecticut 
Courant informed its readers that there was ‘“‘not one man vot- 
ing for it, except of the revolutionary party.’’** 

During 1806 and 1807 there was a lull in political activity; 
and few, if any, party issues were debated in the House of 
Representatives. The Connecticut Courant, summarizing the 
work of the legislature in the spring of 1806, announced: 

“” American Mercury, December 6, 1804. It will be noted that the Republi- 
cans rallied more strongly for this vote than against the bill summoning the 
justices to appear. See footnote 39. There were 132 Federalists and 63 Republi- 


cans in this House of Representatives. See Connecticut Courant, September 26, 
1804. 


“ American Mercury, November 22, 1804; Connecticut Courant, Decem- 
ber 5, 1804. 

“ Connecticut Courant, June 12, 1805. 

“ Ibid., April 17, May 15, 1805; American Mercury, May 16, 1805. 

“ Connecticut Courant, June 12, 1805. 
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. in this as in former sessions, the spirit of party has occa- 
sioned some inconveniences, chiefly in originating debates con- 
cerning appointments, civil and military. In general, however, 
these debates were not conducted with asperity, and both parties 
united in the more important measures of the session.*® 


VI 


From the passage of the embargo until the end of the War 
of 1812, national issues tended to take precedence over local 
issues in Connecticut. During this time the Republican party 
continued to advocate the extension of the suffrage, change in 
the electoral laws, the separation of church and state, and the 
other points in its program; but the efforts of the two parties 
were so largely directed towards attacking or defending the 
policies of the national administration that little time re- 
mained for the discussion of, and little interest could be de- 
veloped in, the other issues. 

The immediate effect of the policies pursued at Washing- 
ton was disastrous for the Republicans in Connecticut. The 
embargo brought severe economic hardships to New England, 
and the war was unpopular. In 1812 the Republican candidate 
for governor received only 1,487 votes as compared to 11,721 
for Governor Roger Griswold; and in 1814 Elijah Boardman 
polled only 2,619 votes as compared to 9,415 for his Federalist 
opponent.** From 1810 until 1815 when the war was over the 
Republicans did not even put up a list of candidates for the 
upper chamber; and in 1813 the Connecticut Courant de- 
clared that only the national government’s use of patronage 
and contracts kept the party alive.*? 

Although members of the legislature were still inclined 
to vote in terms of party affiliation, public opinion was so 
aroused and opposition to the war was so great that sometimes 
Republican members of the House either absented themselves 

* Ibid., June 11, 1806. 


“ Ibid., May 19, 1812; April 19, May 17, 1814. 
“ Ibid., April 6, 1813. 
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from the vote or voted with the majority party. This fact illus- 
trates a rule often mentioned in connection with English poli- 
tics. Although the representative is proud of his party label 
and conscious of the fact that he isa member of the legislature 
by virtue of his party affiliation, he will adhere to the party 
and value its label only so long as he feels the electorate are 
willing to give it a value. Thus if public reaction becomes too 
strong and the party is committed to an unpopular course, 
party regularity will break down; and so it was in Connecticut 
during this period. 

At the special session of 1809 called to protest the em- 
bargo, Coddington Billings, a Republican member from 
Stonington, voted with the Federalists; ** and in the following 
year, the Connecticut Courant jibed that there were “demo- 
cratic members’ in the House, “who profess to belong to no 
party.” *® In 1811 the legislature passed a series of resolutions 
concurring in the opinions expressed by Governor Griswold 
and specifically stating “that a plan of commercial restrictions, 
intended to coerce foreign governments, must fail of its ob- 
ject.”” The vote on the resolution was 124 to 47.°° The list of 
nays was “made up to a man of democrats’; but since there 
were ‘“‘about 65 democratic members” in the House,* ‘‘a few 
of the party fled the question.’’? 

It is impossible to determine to what extent the vote in 
the House of Representatives was a party vote on other mat- 
ters dealt with by the legislature during this period. It would 
appear that the Republican party remained firm in its opposi- 
tion to Federalist refusal to put the militia under national 
officers, in support of the war and the measures adopted to 
carry it on, and in opposition to the Hartford Convention and 


“ American Mercury, September 13, 1810. 

“ Connecticut Courant, April 8, 1810. 

© Ibid., June 5, 1811; American Mercury, June 1, 1811. 
™ Connecticut Courant, April 17, 1811. 

™ Tbid., June 5, 1811. 
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the philosophy it implied.** However, when the legislature 
in 1814 passed a resolution denouncing the conscription law 
pending before Congress and requesting the governor to call 
a special session if it should pass, the Connecticut Courant 
stated that “this Resolve passed the House of Representatives 
with only SIX DISSENTIENTS. The other democratic mem- 
bers present, voted in favor of the Resolution.” 5* The Amert- 
can Mercury questioned the accuracy of the count and added 
that 


We should be gratified with a sight of the yeas and nays, on the 
resolution which passed our House of Representatives requesting 
the Governor to call together the Legislature to chastise Congress. 
It would be well to record the names of those of the Republican 
part of the House, that consented to receive the “mark of the 
beast.” We should beware of such men.®5 


Vil 


Although it has been impossible to make an exhaustive 
study of legislative proceedings, the available material cer- 
tainly indicates that there was a high degree of party regu- 
larity, that members of the legislature voted on party issues 
in terms of their party affiliation, and that there was a wide- 
spread feeling that a man’s vote in the legislature indicated 
whether he was a Federalist or a Republican. Over and over 
again the newspapers of both political parties emphasized that 
principles, not men, were the things at issue and accounted 
for the existence of the parties. For example, “instructions” 
sent to “the Republican Town Managers” and printed in the 
American Mercury, March 20, 1806, said: 


No church ever remained pure, if it feared to excommunicate 
bad members: No army could ever succeed, if it always kept out 


“ Ibid., August 25, September 1, 1812; November 10, 1813; November 8, 
1814; February 7, 1815. See Republican “Protest” against the “Act to secure the 
rights of parents, masters, and guardians.” American Mercury, February 7, 1815. 

™ Connecticut Courant, November 15, 1814. 

™ American Mercury, November 15, 1814. 
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of sight of the enemy, for fear of losing men: No party can be re- 
spectable, if it fails to act on principle and system... . . If any 
expect that each one shall lead on himself, he believes in more 
perfect democracy than we do. The most perfect democracy, of 
which society is susceptible, is that in which each part performs its 
distinct functions in connection with the whole. 


Since the parties were homogeneous in their membership, 
they were able to develop a centralized and highly disciplined 
organization and to offer the voter clear alternative programs. 
Thus the loose and irresponsible nature of party organization 
evident today was lacking in this period. Moreover, there were 
not in the two houses of the legislature party organizations 
almost completely independent of one another, but a unified 
organization responsible for the formulation of policy and the 
enactment of that policy into law. Patronage was distributed 
by the central party organization, but it was not divided in 
accordance with the demands of local party bosses; for the 
local party officers served at the pleasure of the state leaders. 
Thus the party organization both inside and outside of the 
legislature was under the control of the caucus, and there was 
no division of authority as at the present time between those 
who made the nominations, those who planned and con- 
ducted the campaigns, those who determined party policy, 
and those who served in the legislature and had the responsi- 
bility of enacting that policy into law. A majority of those who 
attended the general caucus were members of the legislature. 

Although the caucus was open to criticism because it 
operated in secret, its destruction has not brought more demo- 
cratic control of party policy and party machinery. Party lead- 
ers still determine the issues on which the party will wage its 
campaigns, and they are still able to determine the candidates 
for elective office; but they lack the control of party machinery 
necessary to carry the program into action. The power of local 
party leaders is usually sufficient to block the enactment of 


% Ibid., March 20, 1806. 
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important features of the party program, and the substitution 
of decentralized control of party machinery for the centralized 
control of the caucus has weakened party discipline to such an 
extent that there is often little real party government in our 
state legislatures. In both national and state legislatures there 
is today a resulting demand for more party control and less 
individual responsibility. This perhaps could not be accom- 
plished simply by a change in party machinery or the re-estab- 
lishment of the caucus, for the character and composition of 
parties today is different than in this early period. Moreover, 
many who are well-established and who hold positions of 
power in party councils would undoubtedly resist such a 
change. In any case, it was much easier to destroy the power 
of the caucus than it would be to build it again. However, 
perhaps a more thorough study of early party machinery, 
which has been much neglected, will be of some help in at- 
tempting to re-establish party government. 





Edgar Quinet and the July Revolution 
\°/ 2) 


RICHARD H. Powers * 


s it has been said of the French that no other nationality 
(save, perhaps, the English) possesses a common con- 
sciousness more deeply rooted o1 more stubbornly 
enduring, so it has been said of Edgar Quinet that in all of 
French literature there exists no other author whose books 
teach the fatherland and nationality with a more persuasive 
force.? In 1827 and 1828 the first French translation of Herd- 
er’s Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit was published. 
Quinet, then in his twenties, was the translator. Since in time 
he did become one of the most eloquent spokesmen of his day 
for an extremely ardent variety of French patriotism almost 
inevitably the influence of Herder has been assumed to have 
been at work. 

Thus one finds that when Quinet published a translation 
of Herder’s “most influential” work it “found a ready re- 
sponse in Restoration France where the nation, proud of the 
position it had had . . . . was now disgusted with the timid 
foreign policy of the Bourbons.”* But Quinet did not emerge 
as a patriot until after July 1830. It is also worth mentioning 
that a reader is hard put to discover in Herder’s work anything 
to justify the response described, or to find in fact that the 
work was given such a reception. 

Quinet was born in 1803; he died in 1875. The aftermath 

* The author is an assistant professor of history at Southern Methodist 
University and faculty adviser of Eta Chapter. His Edgar Quinet: A Study in 


French Patriotism will be published next year by the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press. 

* Carlton J. H. Hayes, France: a Nation of Patriots (New York, 1930) p. 1. 

*Henry Michel, “Edgar Quinet,” Cahiers de la Quinzaine (July, 1903), 
p. 15. 

* Frederick B. Artz, Reaction and Revolution 1814-1832 (New York, 1934), 
p. 106. 
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of Austerlitz was his earliest memory, Sedan the realization 
of a prophecy frequently repeated. For the French patriot the 
contrast between these events was a painful one. The reality 
which found its most shocking material expression in the de- 
bacle of 1870, but which had confronted France since 1815, 
was decline of national political influence. For many a patriot 
no other hurt could have engendered the distress which ac- 
companied this ever more apparent fact. One may, as did 
Heine, attribute the restlessness and impatience so marked in 
the period between these dates to the suspicion of Frenchmen 
generally that the twilight of their greatness was upon them.‘ 
Certainly, things had gone miserably wrong; but was 
Waterloo accidental and transitory, or was it conclusive? After 
the Grand Monarch, the Enlightenment, the Revolution, the 
Empire, had the curtain fallen? At first, the suspicion that 
France suffered more than a temporary military defeat in 1815, 
did not seem really convincing. For many the full implication 
of Waterloo did not become apparent until July 1830, and 
not persuasive until after February 1848. Until July 1830 
Quinet was deeply rooted in the cosmopolitan tradition of 
Mme. de Staél. Not Herder, but events, changed his mind. 
Quite properly Quinet is frequently named with the poet 
Musset. Both suffered the same maladie, so common to mid- 
dle-class youth belonging to the first generation of the nine- 
teenth century. Quinet sought solace in the study of history. 
The spirit of Herder’s Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte 
has been described as a “sentimental-teleologische Natur- 
empfindung, die Mensch, Natur und Gott in einem heilig- 
sch6nen Zusammenhang brachte.”5 To the impetuous and 
unstable French youth this aspect of German philosophy 
seemed a foretoken of tranquility. In a later essay Quinet 
stressed above all else the “serenity” of Herder, and before 
“Heinrich Heine, Sdmtliche Werke (Leipzig, n.d.) , VI, 248. 


* Friedrick Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus (2 vols.; Miinchen, 
1936) , II, 415-416. 
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his decision to translate the Jdeen zur Philosophie der 
Geschichte der Menschheit this quality of German thought 
was most important in leading him to such an undertaking. 

Sometime before May 1825 Quinet began the translation. 
In December of 1826 he left France to reside at Heidelberg. 
The first important published presentation of his views is the 
1827 Introduction to the Herder translation. Quinet had 
sought in history for meaning and purpose, so that he might 
justify faith. Humanity, he wrote, had been slow to develop 
a sense of history. Only after untold generations did the con- 
viction develop that an invisible hand guided men and na- 
tions in the service of the law of Christ. This idea, in assigning 
to human actions a goal and an element of fixity, was the first 
which gave to history a philosophic character. With Bossuet 
this philosophy of history had reached its culmination. Quinet 
professed to no other historical belief. 

Humanity having established that God was the source, the 
eternal debate between the materialist and the idealist had 
been extended to the consideration of history. In what man- 
ner did God reveal himself? asked Quinet. It was the task of 
the “new science” to discover the answer. Two men had then 
appeared, Vico, the idealist, and Herder, the materialist.’ 
Quinet found that: 


If . . . . [Vico] gave as a point of support to the series of human 
actions thought in its sublime essence . . . . [Herder] built upon 
the most gross manifestations of the material being. . . .8 


Vico’s, not Herder’s, point of departure Quinet found 
“more solid.’”’® Particularly disturbing to him was the fatalism 
to which Herder seemed doomed. Herder’s animal world, 
dominated by its physical environment until the moment 

* Edgar Quinet, Oeuvres complétes (hereafter cited as O.C.), (Paris, 1858), 
Vol. II, Introduction a la Philosophie de l’Histoire de 'Humanité, 348-351. 

* Tbid., 354. 


® [bid., 356. 
* Tbid., 361. 
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when man began social progress, disquieted him. From where 
did this impulse come? 


That first freedom from materialistic determinism which seemed 
so inexplicable to Herder, I see it reappear under a thousand dif- 
ferent faces, in all of the succession of ages. Far from being a 
miraculous moment in the history of humanity, that act of emanci- 
pation has never ceased. It was repeated yesterday and is repeated 
today. Because of it we have . . . . traditions and annals which 
possess unity and meaning. At this moment, by what miracle is 
it that we do not live under the law of the Middle Ages... . ? 
Why is it? Because at different moments in history humanity has 
declared itself unwilling to accept the institutions which have 
been willed to it. Men have wished to modify or overthrow them, 
and at their own pleasure, and at their own risk and peril have 
made their own destiny.!° 


How incompatible this really is with Herder is not of 
moment here. But this was Vico, this was the explanation for 
progress: an ever recurring revelation served to guide man 
forward, toward a fuller understanding and realization of the 
Word. History, Quinet now wrote, in its commencement, and 
in its end, is the spectacle of liberty, the protestation of human 
kind against the world which enchains it, the triumph of the 
infinite over the finite, the freeing of the spirit, the reign of 
the soul. The end of liberty would be the end of history.™ 

Quinet preferred Vico to Herder. No matter how much he 
distorted Herder, the choice was a revealing one. Reacting 
above all against the deterministic materialism of the previous 
century, he could hardly help being attracted by Vico’s 
idealism.’ 

® Ibid., 365. 

4 Ibid., 366. 

12 J. G. Robertson went so far as to write that “Vico’s system does not really 
clash with that of Descartes.” For, although “his idea of historical evolution 
may have nothing in common with Descartes’ metaphysical idealism, which 
wholly ignored the historical factor .... the Méditations, no less than the 
Scienza Nuova, is a defense of the spiritual and the unseen against the levelling 


matter-of-factness of the new physical sciences.” See his Studies in the Genesis 
of Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 182-183. 
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Michelet, who wrote that he had no master but Vico, felt 
that his most important debt to the great Italian was to the 
latter’s view of history as a struggle of liberty against fatality. 
This feature of Vico’s thought may also be considered the de- 
cisive reason for Quinet’s finding him “more solid” than 
Herder. In 1827 and 1828 he resisted what he thought were 
the fatalistic aspects of Herder’s “disguised pantheism,’’?* al- 
though shortly thereafter he briefly succumbed to just that 
aspect of German thought. It is wrong to attribute a mechanis- 
tic doctrine of causation to Herder, but it is not so difficult 
to understand how Quinet did this as it is to explain his read- 
ing into Herder a kind of deterministic materialism. 

Quinet found Herder’s historicism both comforting and 
objectionable. Herder wrote: 


What is the principal law which we observe in all great histori- 
cal events? I think it is this: that every potentiality of this world 
is realized here. In part according to the situation and necessities 
of place; in part according to the conditions and opportunities of 
time; in part according to the innate or self-made character of 
peoples.'# 


This ‘astonishing serenity” ® calmed and refreshed the im- 
patient youth. He never rose from Herder without feeling 
able to view events with greater equanimity.’® But how, asked 
Quinet, could man accept the law which Herder established? 
If humanity was not and could never be anything but in con- 
formity with the accidents of time and place, could only be 
“ce qu'elle pouvait étre et rien que ce qu’elle pouvait étre”’ 
what of man’s free will??7 What then of the rights of man? 

* Quinet, op. cit., 377. 

* Johann Gottfried Herder, Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit. “Deutsche National-Litteratur.” (Ed. Eugen Kuhnemann; Stutt- 
gart, n.d.) , III, 487. 

* Quinet, O.C., II, Essai sur les Oeuvres de Herder, 437. 

* Quinet, O.C., II, Introduction a la Philosophie de Histoire de ’'Hu- 
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Herder’s progress, which Quinet understood to be pro- 
duced by the action of natural circumstances, and the more or 
less spontaneous, irresistible and collective human nature, 
tended to justify things as they were. Quinet always needed to 
believe in man’s freedom of will, and his own pantheism never 
had this seemingly fatalistic complexion for long. He was, of 
course, unfair to Herder. Meinecke made historicism a posi- 
tive virtue, and, while he pointed out Herder’s relative merit 
in this matter, recognized none the less that the philosopher 
was not free from the trait of universalism. Thus the ideal in 
Herder’s own heart “remained the measure for treating the 
political side of world history.” This judgment-stick was ever 
more in evidence as Herder grew older, and thus the Jdeen is 
more contaminated than the earlier Entwurfe.1® Herder be- 
lieved that “pure reason and moral justice’”’ were identical to 
Socrates, Confucius, Zoroaster, Plato and Cicero, and that 
upon this fundamental basis “unser ganzes Geschlecht 
ruhet.’’?® This to Meinecke was almost a sign of incompe- 
tence, but at least suggests that Quinet need not have found 
Herder incompatible with his own faith in inalienable rights. 

The German philosopher's conception of the nation, the 
thought which Quinet later adapted most completely to his 
own purposes, he all but ignored before 1830. In his 1828 
Essai sur les oeuvres de Herder Quinet did mention that for 
Herder national forms were “sacred vessels, formed by the 
hand of God,” and the “‘sole exterior cult worthy of the author 
of things.” 2° Merely referred to here, in time this became the 
aspect of Herder most important for Quinet. In time the con- 
clusion of this essay was sacrilege: 


Farewell, hospitable land, peaceful land! What might I give in 

return for all that I have received from you? You have neither the 

sweet climate of France, nor the liberty yet more sweet of England. 
* Meinecke, op. cit., 458. 


” Herder, Ideen, III, 626. 
Quinet, O.C., II, Essai sur les Oeuvres de Herder, 426. 
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.. .. The delirium of your inspiration is past, as the branch 
charged with fruit you incline to earth, and yet you remain the 
land of the soul, and of hope.?? 


De lV Origine des Dieux,?* written in 1828, is the last work 
by Quinet relevant to the present discussion which precedes 
July 1830. This piece of writing is unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of the usual Quinet admirer. Even Mme. Quinet 
found it “obscure.” ** Although little different in spirit from 
the two preceding essays, one matter was given greater promi- 
nence, which may be thought to be at the heart of its objec- 
tionable character. 

The task which truly awaited the modern genius, declared 
Quinet, was to create a universal authority. The Christian 
symbol, in a sudden expansion, had, with the Church, domi- 
nated the Middle Ages, but had never freed itself from sub- 
jection to national traditions. Quinet proposed that local 
traditions, which had contradicted one another and fought 
among themselves, for as long as they had been subordinated 
to the individual forms of the conscience of particular races, 
might, if freed from such bonds, take up their development 
and their natural order in the poetic conscience of humanity 
itself. Should the genius appear to break these molds, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy would then appear to have been the first act 
in a kind of last judgment. The Divine Comedy of this impro- 
vised genius would not have the taking of a city, the vengeance 
of a tribe or the migration of a people for its denouement, but 
the progressive law of the civil world. Preceding epics had 
been the contribution and the tableau of a race or of a nation; 
the epic of Dante opened a new cycle which Quinet hoped 
would seem the work and the image of humanity. 

The above may serve to indicate how little Herder had 
modified either Quinet’s eighteenth-century universalism or 

™ Tbid., 438-439. 

* Quinet, O.C., I. 

* Mme. Edgar Quinet, Edgar Quinet avant l’Exil (Paris, 1887) , 127. 
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cosmopolitanism. Herder is not to be “blamed” for Quinet’s 
later development, nor to be held responsible for it. Herder 
was never a “patriot” in the sense that Quinet became one. 
In 1828 the young Frenchman hoped that a future poet might 
use the annals of humanity as Homer had used those of the 
Greeks. For unity he should choose the unity of history and of 
nature. This poet should bring together individuals from 
across the centuries, no longer in the shadows of hell, or para- 
dise, or the purgatory of the Middle Ages, but within an un- 
limited compass. This was the necessary and possible form of 
the epic of the modern world.** 

Small wonder that this work is slighted by those who ad- 
mire the patriot. But the spell under which these words were 
written was not brief; Quinet’s three most ambitious creative 
efforts of the ten years which followed had an important rela- 
tionship to it. 

Quinet gave little indication of republican leanings be- 
fore 1831, but in the doctrines and attitudes of the republican 
and democratic parties lies the key to his patriotic outburst of 
that year. Under the Restoration, and later, political science 
and doctrine played a subordinate role in the thinking of 
these parties, but the republican element was not without its 
passion, nor without a program for which it had unlimited en- 
thusiasm. Between 1815 and 1848 one may say that the repub- 
lican party, and the democratic party as well, favored military 
aggression with an enthusiasm and consistency which they 
rarely showed for either republican institutions or democratic 
practices. Under the Restoration an uneasy alliance between 
Liberal and Republican was accompanied by an easier, if no 
more sincere, alliance between Bonapartism and Republican- 
ism, in which both paid lip-service to democracy, but with 
patriotism the cohesive agent.”5 

™ Quinet O.C., I, De l’Origine des Dieux, 436-437. 


* Henry Michel, l’Idée de l’Etat: Essai critique sur l’Histoire des Théories 
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The foreign policy of the republicans during the early 
July Monarchy was to liberate Germany and Italy, to appeal 
to the people of Europe against oppressive aristocracies, and 
to wash away the shame of Waterloo. Armand Carrel, a promi- 
nent liberal spokesman, who in 1830 felt that a republic was 
neither desirable nor possible, in 1832 broke with the govern- 
ment, and then with monarchy itself, ostensibly because this 
foreign policy was not followed. But Carrel once told Quinet 
that he spent his life writing the very opposite of what he be- 
lieved; he loved and admired England, everyday he wrote a 
violent article against England; Cromwell seemed to him a 
hundred times greater than Napoleon, he wrote the reverse.?* 
Waterloo and Napoleon were symbols not to be cast aside. 

The Revolution of July was not made by those who bene- 
fited from it. “Like the victory of the republicans over the 
king, the victory of the liberals over the republicans was easy.” 
The real result was that the struggle which had begun in 1815, 
between the Bourbons and the Liberal party, had ended with 
the defeat of the Bourbons.?* The Liberals had wished to 
change the personnel of the previous regime: many of them 
thought of the Revolution as though it had been a ministerial 
crisis, and at first believed that the people had sacrificed them- 
selves to uphold the Charter. This group did not understand 
“that a new idea had been born, and that the Revolution 
marked the first stirring of the democratic idea.”** Royer- 
Collard typifies the more perceptive element among the Lib- 
erals, and he is reported to have remarked at the event, “Moi 
aussi, je suis des victorieux, triste parmi les victorieux.””® 
But, as Schapiro notes, the Liberals of 1830 were not long in 

* Bibliothéque Nationale, nouvelle acquisitions frangaises (hereafter cited 
as B.N., n.a.f.) 11833, “Journal Quinet,” IX, 61. 

*'S. Charléty, la Restauration: 1815-1830 (vol. IV of Histoire de France 
contemporaine depuis la Révolution jusqu’a la Paix de 1919, ed. Ernest Lavisse, 
10 vols., Paris, 1921) , p. 391. 

* Ibid., p. 393. 


J. Salwyn Schapiro, Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism: Social 
Forces in England and France, 1815-1870, (New York, 1949), p. 180. 
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realizing ‘that, in order to maintain their victory, they would 
have to pass to the other side of the barricade.’’ *° 

The July Revolution brought no solace to a bruised na- 
tional spirit. Rather than fling defiance at the victors of Water- 
loo the new monarchy spent all efforts to appease the irritated 
tempers of crowned heads. No opposition could fail to realize 
that an appeal to French patriotism was the best part of politi- 
cal wisdom. Thus Carrel wrote what he did not believe. 

Weill relates how even working class political meetings, 
held secretly during the last years of the Restoration, culmin- 
ated in attacks upon the treaties of 1815, and the demand that 
France have the Rhine.*? In all but the ruling element this 
was the constant cry. Among the many groups who at first 
rallied to the July Monarchy were the Saint-Simonians. 
Through their press they presented France as fitted for a mis- 
sionary and conquering role, a people marked by God to 
initiate Europe into a universal but French-controlled com- 
munion. The annexation of Belgium was specifically de- 
manded.** For some Frenchmen glory, being a happier mem- 
ory, was better remembered than the sacrifice it had cost. For 
others, humiliation and frustration over the failure of the 
Revolution fired the sense of mission buried in their hearts. 

The historian Monod was surprised to find no evidence 
that the youthful Michelet, in the years between 1810 and 
1815, had been moved to either pride upon the occasion of 
French victory or to humiliation by her defeat.** It was only 
later, at the time of his visit to England during the July Mon- 
archy, that Michelet shared the feeling of hostility and rancor 
toward England “common to all Frenchmen who had grown 

” Ibid., p. 181. 

™ Georges Weill, Histoire du Parti républicain en France, 1814-1870, (Paris, 
1928) , p. 22. 

"Georges Weill, l’Ecole Saint-Simonienne: son Histoire, son Influence 
jusqu’a nos Jours (Paris, 1896) , pp. 67-68. 
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up during the wars of the Empire.”** In 1846 Michelet was 
“haunted” by the fear of that anglomania—that admiration 
and imitation of English institutions, the heart of the doctrine 
represented by Guizot and the House of Orleans—which was 
killing France.*® 

In 1846 Quinet expressed the view Michelet held in that 
year; before 1830 no trace of such a viewpoint is to be found. 
In England in 1825, Quinet breathed the freest air he had ever 
known. When Mme. de Staél advocated the importation of 
the English constitution into France, her pupil did not pro- 
test. He wrote with admiration and approval of an acquaint- 
ance who had spent five years in confinement for having 
spoken too openly of that constitution during the reign of 
Napoleon.** The youth’s letters from Paris down to 1830 show 
a singular lack of concern for those matters which were later 
to consume his life. At a time when the Paris student body was 
fired by an enthusiasm for the lost cause of the Revolution, 
when secret societies recruited great numbers of ardent mem- 
bers among those students, there is every indication that 
Quinet devoted his energies to breaking into precisely those 
literary circles whose opinions and outlook he was later to de- 
nounce as bringing death to France. 

During the winter of 1829 and 1830 Quinet called upon 
Guizot weekly.** He became a regular visitor at Mme. Re- 
camier’s, where Chateaubriand was the center of attention.** 
Cousin, the philosophicai spokesman of Royer-Collard and 
Guizot, was still an intimate friend. This was the same Cousin 
for whom the Charter “spontaneously granted” by Louis 
XVIII was a “liberal and wise” constitution, and all that the 
moderate men of 1789 had dreamed of, and that Montesquieu 

™ Tbid., 329. 

* Tbid., Il, 221. 

* Quinet, Lettres 4 sa Mére (2 vols.; Paris, n.d.) , I, 220. 


* Tbid., Il, 133. 
* Edouard Herriot, Madame Recamier et ses Amis (Paris, 1948) , p. 305. 
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had described; ** the same Cousin who saw in democracy the 
certain destruction of liberty,*° and who on the evening of 
July 27, 1830, in the office of the Globe, declared that the 
Bourbon flag was the only possible one for France. 

After the Liberal victory in the 1827 French elections 
Cousin and Guizot were recalled to the Sorbonne, following 
an eight-year absence imposed by the clerical party. Quinet 
was overjoyed. The eleventh lesson of Cousin’s 1828 course 
was devoted to Herder, and in August Quinet wrote from 
Heidelberg that it and the others had 


explained Germany to me . . . . and have afforded me consola- 
tion for my distance from you. I cannot doubt but that the phi- 
losophy of our century is contained in that vast school [German 
philosophy], the principal basis of which you have just pointed 
out in France.*! 


The Revolution of 1830 had a noticeable influence upon 
a number of French literary figures. Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand, Hugo, Lamennais and de Vigny were all given pause 


by the event. Beranger observed that his confréres were all 
“like birds whose tree had fallen, and who are at a loss as to 
where to perch.” Poets, notably Hugo and Lamartine, could 
not resist the call to political action. Quinet is an interesting 
parallel. 

On August 10 Michelet wrote that Quinet should come 
to Paris promptly; friends were in power, Guizot in the Inter- 
ior, Cousin in the Instruction Ministry, but places were being 
claimed quickly.*? On the basis of this Quinet wrote to his 
mother that Cousin had seen to it that he be requested to come 
to Paris at once. But something larger than the ambition of 
the place-seeker flamed up in Quinet at the news from Paris. 

* Victor Cousin, du Vrai du Beau et du Bien (2nd ed.; Paris, 1854), 
Pp. 401-402. 

“ Ibid., p. vi. 

“J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, M. Victor Cousin: sa Vie et sa Correspond- 


ance (3 vols.; Paris, 1895) , III, 387. 
“ Mme. Quinet, op.cit., p. 160. 
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Patriotism was born. His first thought was that the treaties of 
1815 had been defied. In this August letter to his mother he 
reported that all along the Rhine people were drunk with joy, 
and waited only for the signal in order to reunite with 
France.** 

Letters of September 1830 first revealed Quinet’s disap- 
pointment. In these he related that Cousin had shown the 
most miserable character, his head having been turned by his 
sudden advancement. The master was profoundly fearful of 
being compromised by his former disciples.** Quinet’s bitter- 
ness that Cousin failed to grant him a University chair at Paris 
was immediate, deep and lasting, but the younger man was 
impatient to find a place and held fire.*® Guizot made assur- 
ances, and in September, even after the betrayal of Cousin, 
Quinet wrote to his fiancée, Minna Moré: 


Either I will be sent as a professor to Strasbourg or I will ob- 
tain a sub-prefecture in Lorraine or in Alsace. The latter position 
would suit us better for it would give a greater chance of 
advancement.*® 


Coolness toward Guizot was first apparent in October, 
when Quinet reported that the Doctrinaire disapproved of the 
fact that the Globe, and similar journals, had showered praise 
on his new work, La Gréce moderne. Guizot now seemed un- 
likely to support Quinet’s candidature, in spite of his former 
promise to do so when the work was published. Royer-Collard 
refused the young man a favor, and in November Quinet 
declared that the Doctrinaires “were in a state of ruin.’ 47 By 
April of the following year hope was all but abandoned, al- 
though Quinet assured his mother that he had not given up 

“ Quinet, Lettres a sa Mére, II, 152-153. 

“ Tbid., 154-155. 

“ Albert Valés, Edgar Quinet, Sa Vie et Son Oeuvre (Vienne, 1936), pp. 
72-74- 


“ B.N., n.a.f. 20799, “Correspondance d’Edgar Quinet,” XIX, 181. 
“ Quinet, Lettres a sa Mere, II, 162. 
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completely.** In May he made his decision. To a friend at 
Lyons, Quinet wrote: 


Do not mention Cousin to me. He is a coward and utterly base, 


and we are going to launch une guerre légitime against him in 
our journal.*® 


By carrying out this intention much of his past was put behind 
him. 

The brevity of his enthusiasm for the new dispensation 
was suggested by the pronouncement before one of his classes 
in the 1840's that “three days of truth in a lifetime” did not 
suffice.5° Peace and the status quo were at once the policy of 
the Liberal Monarchy, and almost at once Quinet was in the 
opposition. Independence had been promised, definitive vic- 
tory over the old regime, the émigrés, and priests; but then 
the bitter fruit was tasted. Quinet’s voice, if unexpectedly, 
joined a protesting chorus. 

During the Restoration, republicans, democrats, Bona- 
partists and liberals had held in common two important atti- 
tudes: anti-clericalism, and a modification of the treaties of 
1815, demanded in the name of national honor. In July unity 
on these matters had been the presupposition of the over- 
throw of Charles X. Then the barricades were crossed. The 
Liberals forgot honor and embraced the Church. 

Whatever the pressure of personal disappointment, 
Quinet was not inconsistent with his past in breaking with 
Cousin. Liberal rule, representing in Quinet’s eyes a crassly 
egotistical materialism, turned him toward the democratic 
camp. His logic may be questioned; his course was not unique. 
The Revolution pretended to do away with classes. That was 
how Quinet, like Michelet, like all idealists in that tradition, 
interpreted its message. The July Monarchy, in his eyes, cre- 

* Ibid., 194. 

“ Alfred Westphal, editor, Lettres inédites d’Edgar Quinet (Lettre-Préface 


de Gabriel Monod; Paris, 1907) , p. 38. 
© Quinet, O.C., III, 23. 
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ated and fomented class war; its policy, he wrote, was to crush 
the poor with the arrogance of the rich, to frighten the 
rich with the hatred of the poor, and to weaken national 
pride in order better to dominate the country. Only gold was 
worshipped.* 

At the end of August 1831, discouraged and unwilling to 
wait longer for a position which now seemed not to be forth- 
coming, Quinet again retired to Germany. Although planning 
an attack upon Cousin in May he had yet held back. Remain- 
ing at Grunstadt during September and October, he returned 
to Charolles early in November after stopping off at Stras- 
bourg. This brief period was one of the most decisive in his 
life. On November 2, 1831, from Strasbourg, Quinet sent 
Buloz, the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, his article, 
“De la Philosophie dans ses Rapports avec |’Histoire politi- 
que.” He requested that Buloz also print the article which he 
had sent Michelet from Grunstadt in October, and which 
Quinet assumed was in the editor’s hands.” 

The article Quinet sent from Strasbourg was published 
by Buloz, in the first December issue of the Revue. Now pub- 
licly Quinet hurled his thunderbolt at Cousin, and at that 
system of philosophy to which he himself but recently had 
been bound. Quinet the patriot was here first revealed. Al- 
though he had never been attached to the Jacobin or demo- 
cratic tradition, one aspect of its revival seemed either to have 
stirred a responsive chord in Quinet, or, at least, to have fitted 
his mood of discouragement. The note quickly faded, but 
later returned to become his theme. Angry, he sought the ap- 
plause of the crowd. 

= Quinet, O.C., IX, 79-80. 

Mme. Edgar Quinet, Cinquante Ans d’Amitié: Michelet-Quinet, 1826- 
1875 (2nd ed.; Paris, 1903), pp. 58-60, and Paul Gautier, Un Prophéte: Edgar 
Quinet (Edition nouvelle de ses articles sur l’'Allemagne d’aprés les textes 


originaux avec commentaire; Paris, 1917), pp. 84-85. Jules Marsan, la Bataille 


romantique (Paris, 1912), pp. 295-301, reproduces a number of Quinet’s let- 
ters to Buloz on this subject. 
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Quinet damned eclecticism for having been born under 
the sword of the Restoration. It was a degraded philosophy, 
and as such had suited a degraded France. Its popularity was 
indicative of a striking resignation in the face of discordant 
ideas, matching the resignation in the face of the invading 
armies in whose train the philosophy had marched. Ex- 
hausted, unable to fill a role worthy of herself in the field of 
thought or action, France, in paying her respects to this alien 
doctrine, had practiced a pitiful diplomacy. 

In this fashion Quinet appealed to patriotism, so that he 
might forego logic. Not presuming to count himself among 
them (he let silence make the suggestion) he spoke of far- 
sighted men who had suspected that when life again appeared 
in France the artificial combinations of eclecticism would fail 
the test. With a stirring of life the suspicion had been justified. 
Now, surely, all could recognize that the system was but the 
distorted reflection of theories already in decline in Germany. 
All that some (Quinet could not state that he had been one of 
them) had believed to be the free emanation of French na- 


tional genius was now found to be already near ruin across the 
Rhine.®* 


At the close of his life Quinet wrote that in the days fol- 
lowing the July Revolution a wise moderation had been the 
virtue most commended. Sagacity had consisted in the ability 
to forget, as soon as one had conquered, all of the principles 
under whose banner victory had been won.** The incon- 
sistency was on both sides, and Quinet might honestly have 
admitted that his own development took a change in course 
following July 1830; and more, that a brief period of passion- 
ate protest on his part was followed by an unseemly calm, 
until he entered upon the rough waters of 1840, and found his 
true course. The fact that he dated this article incorrectly in 

™ Quinet, O.C., VI, 178-181 for the above two paragraphs. 


“Quinet, la République: Conditions de la Régénération de la France 
(Paris, 1872), p. 141. 
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later editions of his works also avoided admission that his own 
sagacity lasted into the second year, when all hope of aid from 
Cousin had been abandoned. 

The truth was that his own instability made the years be- 
tween 1826 and 1834 a bitter and unhappy period of his life. 
The foundations of his philosophical outlook were as shift- 
ing as were his emotional attachments, and, as we will see 
below, it was after a crisis in the latter that the real revolution 
in his attitudes became apparent. In a period marred by much 
personal disappointment he came to see differently, and more 
acutely; he came to wish for a more radical readjustment of a 
world less and less to his heart’s desire. In 1830 Cousin failed 
to act in a manner consistent with his word; he sacrificed opin- 
ion to interest; he betrayed the ideal he seemed to embody. 
The reaction in Germany to the events of July was an equally 
bitter disappointment to the young Frenchman who had be- 
lieved that the German world was motivated by the idealism 
of her philosophers. Disillusion gave him profound insight. 

When now Quinet’s attack fell upon the government itself, 
the failure of the new monarchy to pursue an expansionist for- 
eign policy was the ostensible cause for his anger. One may say 
that in foregoing an old enthusiasm Quinet did not cease to be 
enthusiastic. He joined his voice to a chorus, which if it was 
not to prevail, was most passionate and aggressive, that of mili- 
tant nationalism. The cry masked Jacobin politics, but Qui- 
net’s political development trailed behind his emotional re- 
sponse; his adjustment to a different tradition than that which 
had formed him was gradual. He did not at once attack the 
bourgeoisie. 

In 1831 Casimir Périer and his government prevailed over 
the forces which demanded a frankly revolutionary foreign 
policy. In debate against his critics he declaimed that “French 
blood belongs only to France.” Later Louis Blanc wrote of 
this statement: 
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Rank impiety! Blasphemy of ignorance and incapacity! The 
genius of France has always been in its cosmopolitanism, and devo- 
tion to it has been imposed upon us by God as a condition of life.5* 


Disinterested behavior for France did not consist in renounc- 
ing force, but in employing it with devotion. France was com- 
manded to watch over its power, “because it does not belong 
to us—it belongs to humanity.’’** This was the spirit to which 
Quinet addressed himself in 1832. To associate this national- 
ism with a supposed influence of Herder is impossible. 
There was more than one hint in his past which might 
have made the shift predictable. The Rhine had always fasci- 
nated him. Late in 1827 he had written that upon entering 
Coblenz “‘a strongly seditious” thought had passed through his 
mind (Quinet presumed that his mother understood him to 
mean the thought of a France extended to the Rhine), adding 
that he and all of his German friends believed that “it would 
be realized later.’’5* During the spring of 1830, being feted in 
Paris in a fashion new to him, although he continued to love 
Germany as much as previously, he was beginning to see 
things there with a great deal more independence.®® After 
July the Rhine became a main preoccupation; “our” Rhine 
frontier would now be taken, Grunstadt would then become 
French “again.” 5® Possibly never correct in the presumption 
that his Palatinate friends dreamed of returning to France, 
Quinet was soon forced to admit that they had felt a change 
of heart. A brief visit to Germany in February 1831 disclosed 
that though old friends at Heidelberg greeted him with all 
of their former hospitality, they were none the less full of 
prideful talk of drawing the sword at the moment of the first 
sign of French aggression on the left bank of the Rhine. This 
® Louis Blanc, Histoire de dix Ans, 1830-1840 (5 vols.; Paris, 1849) , II, 313. 
* Ibid., 406. 
™ Quinet, Lettres a4 sa Mere, II, 62-63. 


§ Ibid., 146. 
™ Ibid., 172-173. 
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singular development Quinet attributed to the “weakness of 
our government.’’ °° 

Soon it was difficult to believe that there had been a time 
when Quinet could have written that the greatest thing taking 
place in France was the influence of new ideas which had 
originated in Germany, and that the greatest of all opportuni- 
ties was open to the individual who could make himself the 
interpreter of this “supreme movement.” ® 

Depressed at his failure to find favor in the eyes of the 
new regime, impatient and unwilling to pursue favors any 
longer, Quinet left for Grunstadt in August 1831. He was 
greeted there by an aroused anti-French atmosphere. The situ- 
ation which he now found in Germany was so shocking, and, 
he felt, so menacing to France, that he postponed the writing 
of his attack upon Cousin momentarily and began the pam- 
phlet, the beginning pages of which he sent to Michelet in 
October. That month his engagement with Minna Moré was 
broken. One may not weigh precisely the influence of this 
event upon Quinet’s development. Certainly no other disap- 
pointment in his private life left so lasting an impression. 
More than thirty years later, during his years of exile in Switz- 
erland, Quinet had constantly recurring periods of depression 
during which he was obsessed by the memory of the circum- 
stances surrounding the temporary breaking off of this engage- 
ment. Repeatedly he decried the fact that he and Minna had 
not married in 1828, and emotion overcame him as he recalled 
her “unpitying hardness.” German Lutheranism came to be 
embodied in the terrible Dittmar, the brother-in-law who in- 
sistently pressed Minna until she broke with a man who was 
French, a man who could not possibly bring happiness to a 
profoundly devout and German woman. 

Quinet returned alone to Charolles. Wretched and full of 
gall he continued to work on his de l’Allemagne et de la Révo- 


 Tbid., 184. 
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lution. Michelet had previously begged him to agree to post- 
ponement, or to forego publishing the pamphlet altogether, 
and had failed to turn the first part of the manuscript over to 
Buloz while still hoping that he might dissuade his friend. 

What disturbed Michelet, and other friends at Paris, was 
not Quinet’s prophecy of what the German future held in 
store, but the bitter manner in which the pamphlet attacked 
the July Monarchy. Neither Michelet nor Buloz proved able 
to halt its publication. But Buloz, feeling that printing the 
full text would infallibly result in government prosecution 
of the Revue,®* made important editorial modifications. On 
December 11, the editor had written the author that the arti- 
cle could not appear in the December 15, issue, since it was 
uncertain that he would have received Quinet’s latest correc- 
tions by that time.** Opposition had but one effect upon 
Quinet: it fired his energy to move forward with the attack. 
Early in January de l’Allemagne et de la Révolution appeared 
in print, in its modified form in Revue des Deux Mondes, and, 
unmodified, as a pamphlet. 

Quinet interpreted the French past and present; he proph- 
esied the French and German future. The interpretation de- 
veloped the patriotic position taken up in his recent article; 
the prophecy read the future with astonishing accuracy. 

Belatedly a doctrine of Herder found its way to Quinet’s 
heart. Now he repeated that each people had its peculiar char- 
acteristic, one aspect which fixed its personality; and this 
unique gift dominated and reappeared at each decisive epoch 
in the history of the nation.** The problem then was to fix 
France’s role. Preeminence in industry was given to England; 
in science to Germany; in liberty to the United States; in art 
to Italy. To France had been given the instinct of civilization, 
and the need to initiate the progress of modern society. Should 

* Mme. Quinet, Cinquante Ans d’Amitié, p. 65. 


* B.N., n.a.f. 20782, “Correspondance d’Edgar Quinet,” II, 392. 
“ Quinet, O.C., VI, 136; Gautier, op. cit., p. 93. 
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this need for exterior influence fail to find expression France 
would descend below all the nations surrounding her; it was 
her best part, her genius, her happiness, her art.® Many a 
Frenchman ignorant of Herder had reached this conclusion. 
Quinet gave it a more thorough application. 

For two centuries destiny had made France the instrument 
of civilization; Quinet wrote that this was the idea for which 
she existed. This thought rallied the parties of France; held 
French territories united; and served as a natural attraction 
for conquered provinces. Quinet warned the July Monarchy 
of these facts. France could lead or die.** The Revolution, giv- 
ing expression to the national genius, had moved toward the 
Rhine, but now that France seemed bent upon betraying her 
mission, the force which had given her power to convert others 
tended to abandon her. Provinces once taken grew astonished, 
and in spite of themselves they again felt the attraction of the 
German world.* 

Quinet insisted that internal reform could not be pur- 
chased at the price of world influence, and charged the gov- 
ernment with just such a policy. France demanded a wider 
suffrage at home and wished to aid Italy to be born; the gov- 
ernment traded suffrage for the defeat of Italian aspirations. 
French municipal government was reformed, and the Mon- 
archy spent the favor thus gained by the desertion of Belgium. 
The nobility was sacrificed—but in exchange for that conces- 
sion made to the spirit of the country and to necessity the 
Rhine was abandoned and Poland betrayed.** Disaster was in 
store, he predicted, for a government which continued on 
such a course. Each step the Monarchy descended in appease- 
ment of reactionary thrones abroad would see more of the 
country forsake it at home. Placed between two forces, reac- 
tionary Europe and national opinion, when Louis-Philippe 

* Quinet, O.C., VI, 136-139; Gautier, op. cit., pp. 94-95- 

* Quinet, O.C., VI, 141; Gautier, op. cit., p. 99. 


* Quinet, O.C., VI, 158; Gautier, op. cit., p. 121. 
* Quinet, O.C., VI, 139; Gautier, op. cit., p. 96. 
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had ceded all to one he would also have ceded all to the other, 
and could then no longer survive. 

Quinet replied to those who defended the policy as being 
one which would create a European equilibrium, that such a 
peace was war and death for France. The policy resolved itself 
into “pacifying the abyss in order to enter it without a raised 
voice and without emotion.” 

Quinet arrived at his idée fixe: France, synonymous with 
the Revolution, had a mission, which she could fulfil or be- 
tray, to lead humanity into the bright dawn. Should she fail 
in this, none could replace her. 

The implications of this plea, and particularly of the man- 
ner in which he seemed to suggest it be carried out, may have 
partially escaped the disappointed office-seeker, but the view- 
point it represented was not to prove a merely temporary 
aberration of Quinet’s thought. The fact that many French- 
men shared his understanding of the fatherland’s proper role 
was important in the relatively prompt demise of the Mon- 
archy. A large audience was receptive to these ideas. 

The pamphlet had some success, particularly among the 
younger and more militant element of the opposition, but 
attracted attention almost exclusively by its demand for an 
aggressive foreign policy and by its criticism of the govern- 
ment. The reputation which Quinet gained as a later Cassan- 
dra rested most firmly upon that section of the pamphlet 
which attracted little attention in 1832.7° He looked at Ger- 
many, but with a new vision. The fault had not been so much 
that Mme. de Staél had been wrong, but that France was 
always something like a half-century behind reality in its opin- 
ion of her neighbor. The time had come, he wrote, to face the 
present and dangerous reality. 

All at once Quinet seemed to realize that the enthusiasm 
which had characterized Germany at the beginning of the cen- 


* Quinet, O.C., VI, 169; Gautier, op. cit., pp. 133-134. 
* Monod, op. cit., I, 250. 
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tury had turned bitter. Germany had rediscovered the ‘“‘sar- 
casm”’ of Luther in order to rail at its own dreams. Particularly 
did this apply to Prussia. No longer dreams or theories, but 
now “unity was the profound and continual thought at work 
across the Rhine.” Religion, law, liberty, despotism, every live 
force, he contended, each in its fashion tended toward that 
culmination. Prussia lacked only a man who could see and 
recognize her destiny. 

France must realize, cried Quinet, that the Holy Alliance 
was no longer on the thrones of Europe. It had descended to 
the peoples of Germany; and if France permitted them to do 
so, those peoples, divided since the Reformation, would rally 
about Prussia. France could, if she wished, continue to be 
lulled by superficial dissentions and disorders, which she had 
done her part to nourish. They would continue to be heard 
yet a little while. But soon it would be seen that the apparent 
struggle between liberty and despotism, that German chaos of 
peoples and kings which at the present it seemed impossible 
to unscramble intelligently, was but a mirage. 

One day there would be surging at the gates of France a 
community of interests, of ambition, of genius, of resent- 
ments; it would rise up this time, not from thrones, but from 
all the might of a race of men in the face of an obsessed and 
ruined France. Quinet’s prophecy did not halt with his vision 
of a man using the instrument of Prussia to accomplish the 
illiberal unification of Germany. The incorporation of Alsace 
and Lorraine would, he foretold, be one of the first objectives 
of a national Germany. ™ All of this passed unnoticed in 1832 
but was the subject of much conversation in 1866. 

The Catholic-Monarchist historian of the July Monarchy 
wrote that the revolutionary and militaristic fevers which 
overcame Quinet in 1830 and 1840 were thought by many to 
have been but temporary aberrations. Then, called to the Col- 


™ Quinet, O.C., VI, 142-162; Gautier, op. cit., pp. 100-126. 
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lege of France, he gave the lie to such a belief.”* But in 1830 
and its bitter aftermath Quinet was first turned along the path 
most comfortable to his talents. The patriot emerged and love 
for Germany died. 


"Paul Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet (7 vols.; 
Paris, 1884-1892) , V, 504-505. 





Pearl Harbor and the Revisionists 
> 


RoBErT H. FERRELL * 


T was perhaps inevitable that after the second World War, 
as after the war of 1914-18, there should appear in the 
United States a school of historians questioning the pur- 

poses of the war and the motives of the wartime statesmen. 
The cost of both world wars, in human lives and in physical 
resources, was very high; and it was only natural that some 
individuals should question such expenditure. Yet the new 
school of “revisionism” appearing after the second World 
War has undertaken a line of investigation which, if success- 
ful, will force the rewriting of an entire era in American his- 
tory. The revisionists hope to prove that in 1941 President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt purposely exposed the Pacific Fleet 
at Pearl Harbor, and goaded the Japanese into attacking it, 
thus bringing the United States into the war on the side of 
the Allies. As Professor Harry Elmer Barnes has put the case, 
in rather plain English, ‘““The net result of revisionist scholar- 
ship applied to Pearl Harbor boils down essentially to this: 
In order to promote Roosevelt's political ambitions and his 
mendacious foreign policy some three thousand American 
boys were quite needlessly butchered. . . .”? 


* The author is an assistant professor of history at Indiana University and 
the author of Peace in Their Time, a study of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

1“Of course, they were only a drop in the bucket compared to those who 
were ultimately slain in the war that resulted, which was as needless, in terms 
of vital American interests, as the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor.” H. E. 
Barnes, ed., Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace (Caldwell, Idaho, 1953), Ch. 10, 
“Summary and Conclusions,” p. 651. See also George Morgenstern, Pearl Har- 
bor: The Story of the Secret War (New York, 1947); and Charles A. Beard, 
President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 1941: A Study in Appearances 
and Realities (New Haven, 1948) . There is a trenchant criticism of the Morgen- 
stern book in Samuel Flagg Bemis’s ‘First Gun of a Revisionist Historiography 
for the Second World War,” Journal of Modern History, XIX (March 1947), 
55-59. For an adverse view of Beard’s book see Samuel Eliot Morison, By Land 
and By Sea (New York, 1953), Ch. 15, “History through a Beard,” pp. 328-345. 
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In the years after the first World War there had probably 
been some need of historical revision. At any rate the general 
disillusionment of the American people with foreign affairs 
in the 1920's, blended as it was with pacifism, made the efforts 
of the revisionists take on an almost sensational appearance. 
Then too, the origins of the first World War lay tangled in 
decades of European international politics, in which a too- 
ardent nationalism in Berlin and Vienna and St. Petersburg 
had not always been countered by common sense in Paris and 
London. In the tragic events of the July crisis in 1914 there 
was a certain mechanical development, when diplomatic act 
brought counter-act, mobilization counter-mobilization, and 
few diplomats and military leaders really seemed at fault. The 
mechanistic events of July and the half-century of diplomatic 
maneuver which preceded them made it easy to forget the dif- 
ference between Balfour’s England and the Kaiser’s Germany, 
between the gentle responsibility of Sir Edward Grey and the 
flashy diplomatics of Prince Bernhard von Biilow. For all 
these reasons the task of the revisionists after the first World 
War was not especially difficult; and a great many Americans 
came to believe that Germany had not been guilty in 1914. 

The task of the revisionists after the second World War 
has not been so easy. It is true that they can point to the results 
of the war, which are indeed heartily disagreeable: Russia has 
increased in stature, becoming a super-power with only one 
rival, the United States; Europe has split into two areas, Com- 
munist-dominated and free; France is a shadow of her prewar 
self, with chronic political instability; Germany is now rearm- 
ing; the world’s trade remains in an unsettled state, America 
constantly having to adjust the “dollar shortage’’; and in the 
Far East the Chinese have taken unto themselves a Commun- 
ist government which gives every sign of stability and perma- 
nence, there is talk about the rearming of Japan, Korea is 
divided, Indo-China dubious, etc. etc. The picture is not a 
pretty one, and invites critical inquiry. Yet strangely enough 
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the revisionists have been unable to convince the American 
people this time that participation in the second World War 
was a mistake. Despite the altogether disquieting aftermath 
of the war, most Americans still believe that it was necessary 
to suppress by force the aggressive regimes in Berlin and 
Tokyo. 

Certainly there has been no real Kriegsschuldfrage after 
the second war, and this has badly hindered the revisionist 
cause. The Hossbach memorandum of November 1937, ap- 
parently genuine, recording the Berchtesgaden conference in 
which Hitler drew the pattern of his future conquests, has set 
at rest most speculation as to the primary authorship of the 
war.” For more remote antecedents of the conflict an inquir- 
ing student might still search back into the decade of the 
1920’s and the Depression period; and there is room for con- 
siderable investigation here; but the years prior to 1933 have 
thus far proved a relatively unprofitable area for revisionism. 
The revisionists have instead turned to what one of them has 
described as the “back door” to war,’ the crisis in American- 
Japanese relations in the summer and autumn of 1941 which 
came to a tragic end on December 7 with the military disaster 
at Pearl Harbor. 

The revisionists after the second World War are vitriolic 
and angry men, as any examination of their books and articles 
will clearly show. They have nothing but contempt for the so- 
called “court historians” who write under the auspices of such 
organizations as the Council on Foreign Relations. Professor 
Barnes in several privately-printed brochures has not hesi- 
tated to insult dozens of his most eminent colleagues.* In hotly 
setting forth their views, the revisionists have sometimes 

* Department of State, Documents on German Foreign Policy: 1914-45, Se- 
ries D, vol. 1 (Washington, 1949) , 29-39- 

* Charles Callan Tansill, Back Door to War (Chicago, 1952) . 
* The Chickens of the Interventionist Liberals Have Come Home to Roost: 


The Bitter Fruits of Globaloney; Rauch on Roosevelt; The Struggle Against 
the Historical Blackout; The Court Historians versus Revisionism. 
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lapsed into downright misrepresentation.5 They nonetheless 
are entirely within their rights in asking for a careful hear- 
ing, and it is only fair that one should read their writings 
thoroughly and with an open mind before arriving at any con- 
clusions. What can one conclude, then, about their scholar- 
ship? Fortunately in 1953 there appeared the symposium, 
Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace, edited by Professor 
Barnes, which offers in a single volume the considered views 
of several of the leading revisionists. Moreover, two admirals 
who actually were with the Pacific Fleet at Hawaii on the dis- 
astrous Sunday morning in 1941 have very recently published 
books on the subject, and these ‘‘nonprofessional” works of 
historical revision should also facilitate any necessary rewrit- 
ing of the hitherto accepted version of the events at Pearl 
Harbor. 


I 


In Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace there are essays of 
varying length by Harry Elmer Barnes, William Henry Cham- 


berlin, Percy L. Greaves, Jr., George A. Lundberg, George 
Morgenstern, William L. Neumann, Frederic R. Sanborn, 
and Charles Callan Tansill. These individuals, all dedicated 
revisionists, are prominent in their respective fields of history, 
journalism, sociology, and law. They have worked over much 
of the large body of literature now available on American for- 
eign relations prior to entry into the second World War. 


® See the letter by Samuel Flagg Bemis to the editor of the Journal of Mod- 
ern History, XXVI (June 1954) , 206. 

* Pearl Harbor Attack: Hearings before the Joint Committee on the Inves- 
tigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack (39 vols., Washington, 1946) ; Report on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack (Washington, 1946) . The archives of 
the Department of State, with certain restrictions, are open to qualified scholars 
for all material up to the date of December 7, 1941. The Grew papers and diary 
are open to students upon application to the curator of manuscripts of the 
Houghton Library at Harvard. Herbert Feis in his Road to Pearl Harbor 
(Princeton, 1950) and Professors William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason in 
their The Undeclared War: 1940-41 (New York, 1953) have used the Stimson 
and Morgenthau diaries. The Roosevelt papers at Hyde Park are available to 
the public, and are under the administration of the National Archives. 
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From their investigations they firmly believe that, as Professor 
Barnes has put it, Roosevelt exposed the fleet at Hawaii to 
promote political ambitions and a mendacious foreign policy. 
They have nonetheless found no clear-cut documentary evi- 
dence of such a conspiracy.” 

From a close reading of Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace 
it also becomes apparent that the contributions in the volume, 


Frederic R. Sanborn in his essay in Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace 
dwells on the inaccessibility of the wartime Roosevelt-Churchill correspondence, 
some 1700 missives which have been “kept secret to this day.” Historians, of 
course, would like to see such material. Yet the practices of opening archives, 
public and personal, at least in the United States, have been extraordinarily 
liberal in recent years. If the most private correspondence of statesmen is to be 
published within a decade or so of its writing, there is no question but that 
statesmen in the future will feel themselves severely circumscribed in communi- 
cating with each other. The result, indeed, has already been a severe deteriora- 
tion of communication through regular diplomatic channels, for diplomats and 
their superiors no longer can be certain as to the confidential handling of their 
dispatches. The Roosevelt-Churchill correspondence beyond doubt would con- 
tain a considerable amount of day-to-day speculation and wonderment, which, 
if taken out of context by inexperienced or unfriendly readers, would look very 
compromising. 

* A frequently cited remark in proof of a Rooseveltian conspiracy is a cer- 
tain passage in the diary of Secretary of War Stimson. At a White House meet- 
ing in November 1941 Stimson had said that it was all a matter of “how we 
should maneuver them [the Japanese] into the position of firing the first shot.” 
A peacefully inclined democracy, as Stimson well knew, was at great disadvan- 
tage when it had to await a blow by an aggressor. Washington leaders in late 
November 1941 knew that Japan was planning a large-scale aggressive military 
movement in the Far East, and everyone supposed that the Japanese would be 
intelligent enough to move on Siam, or perhaps Malaya or the Dutch East In- 
dies, but not American territory—thus avoiding an open casus belli with the 
United States and, in view of the divided state of public opinion at the time, 
making it extremely difficult for the Roosevelt Administration to convince the 
country that vital American interests were imperilled. Stimson hoped that, 
somehow, perhaps by presidential announcement, Japan (and the American 
people) could be informed that the then-impending Japanese move would 
traverse vital American interests; that the move could then be made to appear 
as a case of “firing the first shot”; and that the President could thereby go before 
Congress and ask for war. See Richard N. Current, “How Stimson Meant to 
‘Maneuver’ the Japanese,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XL (June 1953), 
67-74. The revisionists have certainly not been fair to Secretary Stimson in the 
interpretations put upon this “maneuver” statement since the time when it 
first appeared in the record of the congressional investigation of 1945-46. Stim- 
son usually recorded from four to ten doublespace typescript pages of diary each 
day, dictating the previous day’s occurrences into a machine on the following 
morning while shaving. 
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despite their scholarly apparatus, are not as objective as a 
casual reader might assume. The chapters by Greaves, Tansill, 
and Morgenstern, for example, have a disturbing way of pro- 
ceeding along sedately, in a clear and able narrative style, and 
then rather suddenly moving to an illogical and unproved 
conclusion. The chapter by Greaves, dealing with the various 
official investigations of Pearl Harbor, marches in magisterial 
fashion and is writing of a very high order until it drops away 
at the end. Moreover, in some of the contributions there are 
other marks of partisan writing, such as a tendency to accept 
as American policy the contemporary or even later utterances 
of such outspoken American ambassadors as the ebullient 
William C. Bullitt in Paris. 

One discovers surprising things in these essays. Professor 
Tansill in two chapters averaging at least three footnotes per 
page (36 pp. and 131 notes; go pp. and 334 notes) sketches the 
road to war in Europe and the “Pacific back road” to war. In 
the former he relates that Roosevelt made a most careful ef- 
fort, including very involved diplomatic maneuvering, to en- 
courage ‘‘an Anglo-French-Polish stand which he knew meant 
war in 1939”; and Roosevelt did this, rather than encourage 
Germany to turn on Russia, because he believed that a Rus- 
sian-German war in 1939 would have been short and victori- 
ous for Berlin, whereas an Anglo-French-Polish war against 
Germany would be long and enable him eventually to get 
into it. This is giving Roosevelt credit for greater Machiavel- 
lian intelligence than his worst enemies usually concede to 
him, but even so, he required unexpected help from Hitler 
to make the scheme work. “No one at the time expected Hitler 
to crush France and England as quickly as he did. Indeed, but 
for Hitler’s stupidity in playing soft with Britain in 1940, the 
war would probably have ended so rapidly in German victory 
that Mr. Roosevelt could not have found his way into the con- 
flict.” Is this, indeed, saying that it is too bad that Hitler did 
not conquer the British in 1940? 
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Perhaps the most thoughtful chapter in Perpetual War for 
Perpetual Peace is by Professor Neumann, and concerns gen- 
eral American-Japanese diplomatic relations before the out- 
break of war at Pearl Harbor. Written in a measured, careful 
manner, its entire argument at last comes to rest upon an in- 
terpretation of Roosevelt's order in July 1941 freezing all Jap- 
anese assets in the United States. This order served to stop 
American trade with Japan, in particular cutting off all oil 
supplies. After July 1941, according to Neumann, Japan “had 
no alternative but to bow to American demands or fight for 
the resources by which her economic and military strength 
was to be maintained.” But here is the same sort of oversim- 
plification which the Japanese militarists themselves em- 
ployed in 1941. Did history in 1941 really turn on a dilemma? 
Is it not instead one of the truths of history that choices seldom 
are equally unsatisfactory? Was there not a dignified alterna- 
tive for Japan in 1941, other than humiliation or war? The 
United States Government was extraordinarily anxious that 
peace prevail in the Far East, so long as it was a peace with 
honor. There were highly placed Japanese in 1941, including 
probably the Emperor himself, who were not at all eager 
for war, and saw an alternative of honorable peace. Had the 
leaders of Japan in 1941 chosen a pacific role, and perhaps 
seen fit to have aided the hard-pressed Allies, great benefits 
would have followed. Responsible Japanese statesmen today 
would certainly concede this point. Surely Professor Neu- 
mann, in his effort to prove the folly of American Far Eastern 
policy prior to Pearl Harbor, has oversimplified the facts of 
his subject. 

In passing one should also remark the chapter entitled 
“Roosevelt is Frustrated in Europe,” by Frederic R. Sanborn. 
Here there is some curious documentation which brings into 
question the reliability of Sanborn’s entire essay. On page 
198 he asserts flatly that prior to the Munich crisis the Rus- 
sians delivered three hundred planes to Czechoslovakia, and 
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that in addition several squadrons of Soviet warplanes were 
on the Czechoslovak airfields. For the three hundred planes 
delivered to the Czechoslovaks his source, in a footnote, is 
Louis Fischer’s Men and Politics, an honest though not always 
correct book of reminiscence and surmise. Fischer himself says 
that “Pierre Cot, the former French Minister of Air, tells me 
that... . the Soviet government delivered 300 military 
planes to Czechoslovakia. Mr. Cot had this information from 
high Czech authorities.” * Hence a report of a report in an 
autobiography is treated by Sanborn as an established fact. As 
for the Russian warplanes on Czechoslovak fields at the time 
of Munich, Fischer remarks only that this “is known now,” 
and gives no source of his information.® Sanborn, moreover, 
accepts completely in his essay the authenticity of the so-called 
German White Paper, published by the Wilhelmstrasse in 
1940, which purported to contain documents found in the 
Polish Foreign Office after the capture of Warsaw. The White 
Paper is at least of dubious provenance; the most one could 
safely say for it is that it was a careful selection of documents, 
and if one wished to be more doubtful there are a number of 
possibilities—fraudulent excerpting, outright composition, 
interlarding of material, etc. 

In concluding this necessarily close look at the contribu- 
tions to Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace, there remain the 
chapters by Professors Barnes and George A. Lundberg. One 
of Barnes’s two essays is the book’s summary; and the initial 
chapter on “Revisionism and the Historical Blackout” may 
be described as rather similar to Barnes’s recent anti-court 
historian brochures. Professor Lundberg, the eminent sociolo- 
gist at the University of Washington, in his essay on ‘“Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy in the Light of National Interest at the 
Mid-Century” undertakes to apply to international affairs the 
tools of social science. His investigation proves to him that 


* Men and Politics: An Autobiography (New York, 1941), pp. 555-556. 
* Ibid., p. 570. 
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“the whole frame of reference within which current discus- 
sion of international policy is carried on is at best based on 
ignorance of the real issue and at worst on intellectual fraud.” 
He seeks to sweep away the confusion and dishonesty, but only 
plunges into a morass of sociological definitions. At least one 
reader was dismayed to be told that “Security, to any person, 
usually means the absence of a felt threat of deprivation of 
any of the conditions which he highly values.” Such plain 
phrases as “do not like,” which may also be written as “‘dis- 
like,” become “‘negatively conditioned emotionally.” At one 
point Lundberg alludes to the principles of human ecology 
and sociology which govern all life on this earth. He hastily 
adds that “This is not the place to discuss in detail what these 
principles are.” Readers, however, will be interested to know 
that in Professor Lundberg’s essay they may discover what 
happened to the excess deer and pumas in the Kaibab Forest 
in Arizona. This, in turn, has more importance than one 
might at first think, for it indicates “the nature and the direc- 
tion” of the immutable principles of ecology and sociology, 
and “the reason why neglect of them must result in disaster.” 

In sum it is not unfair to say that Perpetual War for Per- 
petual Peace does not contribute anything new, other than im- 
pressionistic and occasionally tautological argument, toward 
the historiography of American entrance into the second 
World War. The “mystery” of Pearl Harbor, if it is a mystery, 
remains. Instead of penetrating scholarship one finds a strange 
alliance of unexceptionable narrative joined together with 
unsupported statement, which at least in the case of Professor 
Lundberg’s “social science” approach allows him to rig argu- 
ments under the guise of science, and then to slip in his own 
conclusions which are logical only in the narrow “context” of 
his argument. This, most historians would perhaps agree, will 
not advance the cause of historical revision. 

And is there not a further question which begins to come 
to mind as one reads the revisionist interpretation of the sec- 
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ond World War? Is there not a certain uncritical partisanship 
in these revisionist arguments? 

It is not a “‘smear”’ (to use one of Professor Barnes’s favorite 
words), nor is an individual a member of the “smearbund,” 
when he points to the way in which present-day historical re- 
visionism has joined itself with a blind partisan hysteria and 
hatred for the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. This per- 
sonal animus of course marks another difference between the 
revisionists of the first and second World Wars. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was president longer than any other man in Ameri- 
can history; his administrations introduced many social and 
economic reforms, some of which are not yet acceptable to 
certain sections of the American people; Mr. Roosevelt in his 
public statements was sometimes lacking in candor, and in 
others ways it is possible that his actions on occasion left much 
to be desired. Yet it would be foolish to ascribe to a single 
man—whatever one’s views of his character and policies—the 
woes of twenty years of American history. 


II 


There has been no convincing evidence produced to date 
that the disaster of December 7, 1941 was “planned that way.” 
Despite the feverish activities of the revisionists there has been 
little rea] change in the diplomatic history of the events lead- 
ing to Pearl Harbor. In another area, however, that of mili- 
tary history, it is possible to say that there is good reason for 
revision, especially of the hitherto accepted views on the re- 
sponsibility for unreadiness in the fleet and at the airfields 
when the Japanese attacked. Rear Admiral Robert A. Theo- 
bald’s The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor: The Washington 
Contribution to the Japanese Attack” has called attention to 
the military problems which prior to December 7, 1941 beset 
the fleet and base commanders at Hawaii. Admiral Husband 


™ (New York, 1954). 
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E. Kimmel’s own book, Admiral Kimmel’s Story,“ eloquently 
restates and enlarges the essential parts of Admiral Theobald’s 
argument. 

There is of course a fair-sized amount of balderdash in 
Theobald’s book, and the allegations about President Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘secret plans” and his “‘final secret’’ of exposing the fleet 
do not at all come off. But it is impossible to read this book and 
not feel friendly toward the bluff, honest soul who wrote it— 
an old sailor who entered at the beginning of the volume, for 
the guidance of readers, a ‘““Transcript of the Author’s Naval 
Career.” It is an honorable and brilliant career, and if the 
admiral goes to sea in matters of high politics he still does a 
shipshape job of describing naval codes and codebreaking and 
the failure of the Pearl Harbor commanders to be included 
among the recipients of “Magic,” the Japanese diplomatic 
intercepts provided by the breaking of the highest Japanese 
cipher, the Purple code. The British and General MacArthur 
received Purple decoding machines from Washington; why 
not the commanders at Pearl Harbor? This is a good question, 
and not as foolish as it might be made to appear by the usual 
answer that the authorities in Washington couldn’t prevent 
the Pearl Harbor attack, even with the code, so what would 
Kimmel and his Army opposite at Hawaii, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Walter C. Short, have done with it. 

This, together with other interesting matters, is further 
dealt with in Admiral Kimmel’s Story. General Short died in 
1949, but Kimmel has carried on the struggle to set the Pearl 
Harbor military record straight, and the result is the present 
volume. About half of Kimmel’s book consists of his testimony 
before the joint congressional investigating committee in 
1946, and this material is not identified in reprinting.’* Yet 
the additional material, while it does not add greatly to the 

1 (Chicago, 1955). 


See the review by Commander Walter Muir Whitehill in the New York 
Times, Jan. 30, 1955. 
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information in the congressional testimony, has been fitted 
neatly together with the old. The result is a readable and en- 
grossing account of a man who, it seems almost certain, was 
made a scapegoat for a tragedy which he could not himself 
have prevented. This is not to say that President Roosevelt, 
rather than Kimmel, was responsible for the disaster, but only 
that unpreparedness at Hawaii derived from the belief and 
indeed conviction in Washington in November and early De- 
cember 1941 that the Japanese would not strike at the Pacific 
Fleet. Siam was uppermost in the minds of Washington offi- 
cials; how to deal with an attack on Siam was at the fore of 
all thoughts. It seemed only natural that the Japanese would 
proceed methodically with creation of their “Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” and move first to the areas south 
of China. They already were in Indo-China, by agreement 
with the Vichy French."* Siam was a logical next move. A rela- 
tively rich little country, it was independent and possessed 
a weak dynasty and a corrupt government. In some ways its 
plight in 1941 resembled that of Korea at the turn of the nine- 


teenth century. Siam, so it seemed, would be the first Japanese 
victim. Malaya and the Dutch East Indies were secondary pos- 
sibilities for Japanese attack. There was a bare chance that 
Japan might move against the Philippines. No one thought 
the attack would come at Hawaii." 


** On August 30, 1940 Vichy had conceded to Japan the use of three airfields 
and several ports in northern Indo-China. The Japanese foreign minister on 
July 25, 1941 informed Ambassador Joseph C. Grew in Tokyo that Vichy had 
consented to admit Japan to a joint protectorate of all Indo-China. 

% See the testimony of Major General Sherman Miles, head of Army intelli- 
gence in Washington at the time of Pearl Harbor, in his “Pearl Harbor in 
Retrospect,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXII (July 1948), 65-72. Rear Admiral 
Theodore Stark Wilkinson, director of naval intelligence, likewise minimized 
the possibility of an Hawaii attack; S. E. Morison, Rising Sun in the Pacific 
(Boston, 1948), pp. 134-135. See also W. L. Langer and S. E. Gleason, The 
Undeclared War:1940-41, Chs. 27, 28. Even Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New York, 1948) , who state firmly 
a belief in the negligence of Kimmel and Short, admit that the men in Wash- 
ington did not foresee the attack at Pearl Harbor and were astonished by it 
(pp. 389-393) . For Stimson’s surprise at the attack, and his subsequent reac- 
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Even if Kimmel and Short had been on the watch for an 
attack, they possessed insufficient forces to ensure protection 
of the base. On this point Admiral Kimmel’s Story is most con- 
vincing. It is true that the Pearl Harbor base, if compared to 
Panama, the Philippines, and the American West Coast, was 
well-equipped.® The difficulty of defending Hawaii re- 
mained, for to patrol adequately the surrounding waters 
would have required probably 250 planes, and maybe more. 
Kimmel and Short had only 49 patrol planes, and no spare 
parts nor extra crews. Moreover, the Pearl Harbor command- 
ers were constantly receiving new groups of personnel to be 
trained in Hawaii and sent elsewhere. There was, really, a 
pretty good argument for basing the fleet in California, as the 
fleet commander in 1940, Admiral J. O. Richardson, had ar- 
gued with President Roosevelt. In California the defense arc 
would have been only 180 degrees, just half that for Pearl 
Harbor. The West Coast was two thousand miles more distant 
from Japan. The fleet’s supplies, especially fuel oil, would 
have been readily available, for the long haul to Hawaii would 
have become unnecessary. Fuel oil, incidentally, had been 
very short at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack, as there 
were neither sufficient tankers nor storage facilities.1* The 
only result of Admiral Richardson’s protests to the President, 
unfortunately, was his being relieved of command early in 
1941 and succeeded by his subordinate, Admiral Kimmel. 

Much has been made of the fact that on the fateful Sunday 
morning at Pearl Harbor all the battleships were at their 
moorings, rather than at sea; but even this argument breaks 
down when one realizes, as Admiral Kimmel points out, that 
the fleet had only begun to profit from the lessons of the war 


tions in the matter of responsibility, see Richard N. Current, Secretary Stimson: 
A Study in Statecraft (New Brunswick, N. J., 1954), Ch. 8, “The Old Army 
Game.” 

* Sherman Miles, “Pearl Harbor in Retrospect,” p. 68. 

% According to Samuel Eliot Morison, the Pearl Harbor attack was 
“wrongly concentrated on ships rather than permanent installations and oil 
tanks.” Rising Sun in the Pacific, p. 132. 
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in Europe and that installation of additional deck armor and 
antiaircraft batteries was far from complete. The ships indeed 
were so vulnerable to air bombing that it would have been 
exceedingly dangerous to have taken them to sea without car- 
rier escort, as the British Navy itself learned when the Prince 
of Wales and Repulse, caught without carrier protection, went 
down off Malaya three days after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
Kimmel actually possessed only two carriers at the time of the 
attack—the fleet’s third carrier was refitting on the West Coast 
—and the Lexington and Enterprise were both at sea on De- 
cember 7, ferrying planes to Wake and Midway on instruction 
from the Navy Department in Washington. When the Depart- 
ment advised sending the carriers in two task forces to the 
outlying islands, it was in effect telling Kimmel to keep his 
battleships in harbor. There, at least, the big “battle wagons” 
were surrounded by some of the base’s antiaircraft batteries. 

Some writers have asked why Kimmel had not taken pre- 
cautions against air torpedo attacks in the harbor, by install- 
ing steel baffle nets around the anchored ships.'* The question 
had arisen early in 1941 in correspondence between Kimmel 
and the chief of naval operations, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
and the latter had advised against baffles, because nets would 
have lessened the readiness of the fleet. In any event there 
seemed little possibility of an air torpedo attack. It is true that 
the British in 1940 had made a highly successful attack on the 
Italian fleet at Taranto, but there the torpedoes had been 
launched in about 84-90 feet of water. Pearl Harbor was much 
more shallow, with an average depth of go feet or less, and a 
channel depth of 40 feet. Military men considered that air 
torpedo attack in such shallow water would only have sent 
the torpedoes down uselessly into the mud. 

Another point which deserves mention, and on the basis 
of which the Pearl Harbor commanders have been severely 
criticized, is the “‘loss” of the Japanese carriers by fleet intelli- 


* See, for example, S. E. Morison, Rising Sun in the Pacific, pp. 138-139. 
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gence during the few days prior to the attack at Hawaii. Fleet 
intelligence had for years been following the common pro- 
cedure of plotting the Japanese fleet by listening to the ships’ 
radio call signals. This system had a certain usefulness, al- 
though it was subject to well-known uncertainties. When the 
Japanese Navy, for example, changed its call signals, there 
followed a period of from one to two months before the new 
signals could be identified. The Japanese fleet in 1941 changed 
its signals on May 1, November 1, and December 1. Then too, 
it was always possible for any vessel, even a fishing smack, 
to use a battleship or carrier call signal for purposes of decep- 
tion. Moreover, vessels in harbor usually relied on shore-based 
radio and hence were temporarily “lost” to the intelligence 
services of foreign fleets. It was therefore nothing unusual 
when in early December Kimmel had “lost” the Japanese car- 
riers. He had, in fact, lost most of the Japanese fleet because 
of the recent change in call signals. There was no special rea- 
son why he should have had to communicate this routine situ- 
ation to his army opposite in Hawaii, General Short; and fail- 
ure to tell Short certainly could not constitute any dereliction 
of duty.?® 


There is, lastly, the already-mentioned question of 
“Magic.” It was the Roman philosopher Seneca who, as Kim- 
mel recalls, once said that “It is better to have useless knowl- 
edge than to know nothing.” In retrospect it appears that the 


% But see Walter Millis, This Is Pearl!, p. 298, where the author feels that 
liaison between Kimmel and Short was poor, and that Kimmel should have in- 
formed Short that fleet intelligence officers had lost the Japanese carriers. 

Another warning, which Samuel Eliot Morison believes (Rising Sun in the 
Pacific, p. 138) should have roused the Hawaiian command, was the discovery 
and sinking of a Japanese midget submarine off the fleet entrance area to Pearl 
Harbor by the destroyer Ward, in the early morning of December 7. Actually, 
it is not easy to know when a ship has sunk a submarine, and in preceding 
weeks and months various vessels of the Pacific Fleet had had a number of 
suspicious contacts. A contact by destroyer Ward in the early hours of Decem- 
ber 7 was hardly, in itself, sufficient basis for ordering a general fleet alarm. 
Sensing his responsibility, the commander of Ward must have felt much like a 
passenger on a train, about to pull the emergency cord. 
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contention of both Kimmel and his friend Admiral Theobald, 
that Magic should have been furnished to the Pearl Harbor 
command, is unexceptionable. True, the more individuals 
who were in on this highly secret business of cracking the 
highest-level Japanese diplomatic code, the more chance of a 
leak and a consequent code change which would have ruined 
the entire operation. Nonetheless, if code machines went to 
Manila and, especially, to London, there is no convincing rea- 
son why a machine should not have been shipped to Hawaii. 
The real tragedy of the Magic episode is that this magnificent 
information on Japanese intentions and diplomatic maneu- 
vering was not properly evaluated in the War and Navy de- 
partments; everybody’s business (the intercepts went to the 
top officials of the government and military) became nobody's 
business, and the careful evaluation of the decoded intercepts 
was never accomplished. Whether the intelligence officers in 
Hawaii could have done this is naturally problematical, but 
it is almost certain that such intercepts as those which in- 
structed the Japanese consul in Honolulu to divide the Pearl 
Harbor anchorage into five sectors and report on each twice 
a week would have received close and minute attention. As 
Kimmel remarks, no other American base was so carefully 
examined by the Japanese. In late November the Honolulu 
consul received advices from Tokyo to report on the base 
even when there were no ship movements. Many other such 
straws in the wind might well have caught the eye of fleet 
intelligence at Hawaii. It is entirely possible, even probable, 
that had Kimmel received proper intelligence prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941 he could have “ordered all fleet units in Pearl 
Harbor to sea, arranged a rendezvous with Halsey’s task force 
returning from Wake, and been ready to intercept the Jap- 
anese force by the time fixed for the outbreak of war.’’!® There 
could have been a slaughter of the Japanese task force, and 


* Admiral Kimmel’s Story, p. 111. 
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Kimmel immediately would have risen in stature to one of 
the great heroes of the second World War. 

Underlying the neglect to inform properly the Pearl Har- 
bor commanders was, as we have seen, the almost complete 
unawareness of Washington officials, military and civil, that 
Japan might strike a blow at the American fleet. In 1894, 1904, 
and 1914 the Japanese had begun wars with sneak attacks, 
prior to declaration of hostilities. In 1941 the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations in Washington had gone on for so long—Secretary 
Hull and Undersecretary Sumner Welles had conferred at 
length with the Japanese several dozen times between July 
and December*°—that when the decisive hour came, no one 
would believe it. The hour, as is now well-known, came at 
1:00 p.m. Sunday afternoon, Washington time, when the two 
Japanese ambassadors were to present a detailed formal note 
to Secretary Hull. This note had followed the so-called Ameri- 
can “ultimatum” of November 26, in which the American 
government had proposed in a rather stiff communication 
that the Japanese, if they wished to come to an agreement with 


the United States, should do a number of things including 
evacuation of China.*! The Japanese reply of December 7, as 
had been apparent for several days from the Magic intercepts, 
was a most crucial one, and seemed obviously to be almost a 
breaking off of diplomatic relations. The time of its delivery 


”wW. L. Langer and S. E. Gleason, The Undeclared War, passim. See also 
Cordell Hull, Memoirs (2 vols.; New York, 1948) , II, 982-1037, 1054-1105. 

™ For the complete text of the “oral statement” handed by Hull to the 
Japanese ambassadors, see Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan, 1931- 
41 (2 vols.; Washington, 1943) , II, 766-770. The statement contained an “Out- 
line of Proposed Basis for Agreement between the United States and Japan,” 
labeled “Tentative and without Commitment.” This was hardly an ultimatum, 
for apart from its tentative and unofficial character it had no attached time 
limit. See S. F. Bemis, “First Gun of a Revisionist Historiography of the Second 
World War,” p. 57. On the other hand, W. L. Langer and S. E. Gleason, The 
Undeclared War, p. 906 believe that “in substance if not in form the . . . note 
did constitute America’s final terms for the indefinite future, and this was 
recognized by those who formulated it. In this very real sense it was an ulti- 
matum and it is understandable that the Japanese should have generally re- 
garded it as America’s ‘last word,’ a ‘sort of ultimatum’... .” 
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was most suspicious. Why should the two Japanese envoys in- 
sist upon seeing an elderly secretary of state at exactly 1:00 
p-m. on a Sunday afternoon? 

The deadline was known in the Navy decoding room by 
7:00 a.m., Washington time. What happened to this warning 
of disaster is, of course, common knowledge. Stark came to 
his office at 9:00 a.m. or thereabouts and refused to do any- 
thing until General Marshall arrived. Marshall was taking his 
famous horseback ride, and arrived at 11:15 or thereabouts. 
In the meantime subordinates in the Navy Department had 
compared the Washington deadline, 1:00 p.m., with similar 
hours in the various localities in the Far East where attack 
might be expected. It would be 2:00 a.m. in Manila—and 7:30 
a.m. in Honolulu. Yet General Marshall at about noon Wash- 
ington time sent his warning to Pearl Harbor by commercial 
cable, and the messenger boy was pedaling his bicycle out to 
Fort Shafter when the Japanese attack began.? 

Admiral Kimmel, at the time of Pearl Harbor, had been 
in the Navy for more than forty years. He had graduated from 
the Academy in 1904 and gone round the world with the 
“white fleet” in 1907-09, served honorably during the World 
War, and in the interwar years risen to a position of very high 
responsibility. On December 8, 1941 his court martial was de- 
manded on the floor of the House of Representatives. In fol- 
lowing weeks and months, after summary relief from his 

* Apart from the warnings given by the ordinary Magic traffic, there was 
the special “winds” broadcast. A prearranged phrase about the weather, in- 
serted in a daily short-wave Japanese-language news broadcast from Tokyo, 
was to warn Japanese consulates in soon-to-be belligerent countries that they 
should destroy their remaining secret papers. The message was to be varied in 
such a way as to reveal the countries which would be entering the war: higashi 
no kaze ame (East Wind, Rain: war between Japan and the United States) , 
kitano kaze kumori (North Wind, Cloudy: war between Japan and the 
U.SS.R.), nishi no kaze hare (West Wind, Clear: war between Japan and 
Britain) . There is still confusion over whether any “winds” message was ever 
received in Washington. The revisionist historians hold that a message was 


received prior to December 7, suppressed, and later removed from Pentagon 
files. 
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command, he was deluged with insulting letters. In the spring 
of 1942 the chairman of the military affairs committee of the 
House, Andrew Jackson May, suggested in at least one public 
speech that Kimmel and Short should be shot. After having 
virtually been told to apply for retirement, the admiral sought 
during the war to have his case reviewed. This is not the place 
to evaluate the various inquiries, nor the slipshod manner in 
which some of them were conducted.** Associate Justice Owen 
J. Roberts of the Supreme Court told the joint congressional 
committee after the war that, had he been given the Japanese 
intercepts during his investigation in 1941-42, he would not 
have taken the trouble to read them. Admiral King in Novem- 
ber 1944 reversed the findings of a naval court of inquiry, and 
admitted to Kimmel a month later that he had not even read 
the proceedings of the court whose findings he had reversed. 

Kimmel’s predecessor at Hawaii, Admiral Richardson, 
said openly even during the war that much of the responsibil- 
ity for the Pearl Harbor disaster would have to rest upon the 
occupant of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and the members of 
his cabinet. Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey in the ten years 
since V-] Day has been echoing this opinion.** It is not difficult 
to agree with Halsey and Richardson, and Kimmel and Theo- 
bald, that in 1941 the Administration, including the Wash- 
ington military leaders, badly misestimated the power and in- 
tentions of Japan. Yet one must be very careful to add that 
Pearl Harbor was essentially a military error; and that there 
has been no clear proof yet brought forward to show that the 
tragic disaster of December 7, 1941 was—as revisionist histori- 
ans such as Professor Barnes have asserted—a matter of diplo- 
matic planning. 

* There were eight different investigations. 

* As Halsey wrote to Kimmel on July 20, 1953, “. . . . you know I have 
always thought and have not hesitated to say on any and all occasions, that I 
believe you and Short were the greatest military martyrs this country has ever 


produced, and that your treatment was outrageous.” Admiral Kimmel’s Story, 
p. 168. See also his foreword to Theobald’s Final Secret of Pearl Harbor. 
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THE WESTERN FATHERS: BEING THE LIVES OF SS. MARTIN 
OF TOURS, AMBROSE, AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO, HONORA- 
TUS OF ARLES AND GERMANUS OF AUXERRE. Translated 
and edited by F. R. Hoare. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954. 
Pp. xxxii, 320. $4.00.) 


THE ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONARIES IN GERMANY: BEING THE 
LIVES OF SS. WILLIBRORD, BONIFACE, STURM, LEOBA AND 
LEBUIN, TOGETHER WITH THE HODOEPORICON OF ST. 
WILLIBALD AND A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPOND.- 
ENCE OF ST. BONIFACE. Translated and edited by C. H. Talbot. 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954. Pp. xx, 234. $3.50.) 


We greet the two inaugural volumes of a new series, The Makers of 
Christendom, projected under the general editorship of Christopher 
Dawson. Though printed in this country, these volumes are the work of 
English scholars. The auspices are Roman Catholic, and so is the point of 
view. The editors are aiming at the general public, not the specialist. 
These volumes are good examples of what the French call vulgarisation 
but should not be condemned for that. 

The editors have doubtless felt the stimulus of the current revival of 
patristic studies, but they have not chosen to present great masterpieces 
of Christian literature. Not one of the writings here included, some for 
the first time in English dress and the others in versions now made anew, 
can lay claim to be the fruit of literary genius. Indeed, of the ten men 
and one woman whose earthly careers are here narrated, only two, Am- 
brose and Augustine, themselves won fame as wielders of the pen. Each 
writer, on the other hand, draws on personal observation, in varying de- 
grees of intimacy, of the hero he chronicles. What interested these biog- 
raphers was chiefly the ecclesiastical achievements of their subjects, their 
saintly lives, their acts of charity, their miracles: indeed, in the case of 
St. Martin of Tours this becomes a veritable riot of thaumaturgy through 
which on occasions most infrequent the man that was Martin can be 
dimly seen. 

Mr. Hoare’s volume, confined to writers of the fifth century, contains 
four formal vitae: those of St. Martin by Sulpicius Severus, of St. Ambrose 
by Paulinus the Deacon (not Paulinus of Nola), of St. Augustine by his 
friend Possidius, the bishop of Calama, and of Germanus of Auxerre by 
Constantius of Lyons. The first of these is augmented also by other 
biographical works on Martin from Severus’ pen, three letters and two 
curious dialogues. Of all the writers we find Severus’ character of greatest 
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interest. As for St. Honoratus we have no formal vita but the commemo- 
rative discourse delivered on the first anniversary of the saint’s death, and 
this is, we think, of all the works in the two volumes, the best piece of 
rhetoric. Of course, only Ambrose and Augustine now are figures of major 
import, but if we wish to learn of them, we must consult, for Ambrose, 
Dr. Dudden’s great biography, and for Augustine, his own works, the 
Confessions, the Letters, and The City of God. 

Mr. Talbot works with figures of the eighth century, and, except for 
one, with writers of that era. He gives us Alcuin’s Life of St. Willibrord, 
and Willibald’s life of Boniface, but this he augments by a selection from 
the saint’s correspondence which is just sufficient to whet the reader’s 
appetite. Another Willibald, not the biographer above but a saint, spent 
ten years on an Odyssey to the Holy Land and had this written down by 
the nun Huneberc of Heidenheim, the only woman writer to be included. 
This we think a highly diverting interlude among the sometimes tedious 
succession of virtutes. The life of St. Sturm is by the Abbott Eigil of 
Fulda, that of the nun Leoba, the only woman among the subjects, by 
Rudolf, monk of the same monastery, while the concluding short life of 
St. Lebuin bears no name. 

Each volume has an adequate introduction, and the translations are 
in modern English clear, straight-forward, unembellished. We think the 
second volume better than the first. It might have been improved had Mr. 
Talbot imitated Mr. Hoare more often in identifying German place 
names, but Mr. Hoare is too much given to lamenting about the tribula- 
tions he has undergone. The way of the translator, like that of the trans- 
gressor, is hard, but we do not think Mr. Hoare drew a tougher assign- 
ment than most. It is to be regretted that Mr. Dawson did not see fit to 
insist upon an index for either volume. The present reviewer is one who 
thinks that only novels should be without a full index. 


GEORGE E. McCRACKEN 
Drake University 


THE REFORMATION ERA, 1500-1650. By Harold J. Grimm. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. Pp. xiii, 675. $6.50.) 


Professor Grimm has attempted in this work to tell the story of the 
rise of Protestantism and the Catholic reforms in their complete setting. 
The account covers the history of the Reformation from its beginnings 
to the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War on the European continent 
and the civil war and the interregnum in England. 

There are four major sections in this book. The first section describes 
the changing social structure of the later middle ages and the various 
attempts to bring about ecclesiastical reform. The second section traces 
the rise, growth, and consolidation of Lutheranism to the peace of Augs- 
burg in 1555. In the third part the author discusses the spread of Pro- 
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testantism and the beginnings of Catholic reform. The fourth section 
presents the conflicts between Catholicism and Protestantism in various 
European countries. A concluding chapter briefly but carefully evaluates 
the legacy of the Reformation era. 

Professor Grimm has skillfully interwoven the many complexities of 
religious, dynastic, economic, and cultural history into his narrative, and 
he is cognizant of the findings of recent European and American scholar- 
ship. There is an extensive bibliography of thirty-eight pages containing, 
with only a few exceptions, recent books and scholarly articles which have 
been printed in English. The author's critical comments enhance the 
value of this bibliography. 

Students of the Reformation period will find this book an excellent 
one, comprehensive in scope and completely readable. There are eight 
useful maps and a serviceable index. The careful scholarship of the 
author and the clear and interesting presentation of the subject matter 
make this work an outstanding one for the period covered. 


BERNERD C. WEBER 
University of Alabama 


THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF CALVINISM. By John T. 
McNeill. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. x, 466. 
$6.00.) 


This comprehensive history of the Reformed religion in Europe and 
America is presented in a lucid style which almost hides the author's 
authoritative scholarship. Apart from its usefulness as a general history 
of the Reformed Churches of all countries, it will be particularly welcome 
to those readers who share Professor McNeill’s primary interest in the 
heroic age of Calvinism. The book opens with go pages on Zwingli and 
the Reformation in German Switzerland. Part II (144 pp.) is devoted to 
the Reformation in Geneva and the truly charismatic personality of 
Calvin. Part III (110 pp.) deals with the diffusion of Calvinism and re- 
gional developments during the later sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The last 250 years are less adequately covered in Part IV, not so 
much owing to the brevity of treatment (89 pp.), as to the failure to 
explain fundamental changes in the culture mentality of the Western 
world which found striking expression in religion. The theology of feel- 
ing of Schleiermacher, Vinet, and others receives barely one page. 

The shortcomings of the book are those of a traditional history of 
events. The author apparently thought it necessary to outline ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs in Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, Brandenburg, and even in 
Nassau, Bremen, Wesel, Anhalt, Hesse, etc., which makes one wonder 
whether his purpose was to write a compendium—in which case it should 
have been even more comprehensive and studded with bibliographical 
references—or a history of religion as a manifestation of the thoughts and 
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attitudes of men in concrete historical situations. The social and psycho- 
logical implications of Calvinism are only incidentally treated. For 
Geneva, the author does point out that the victory of Calvinism was the 
result of a long struggle, but he gives no analysis of the social structure 
of the city, nor of the Huguenot movement, nor of the Dutch conflict 
between Calvinism and Arminianism. Professor McNeill’s brief criticism 
of some of Tawney’s contentions (pp. 221-23, 418-21) is certainly justified, 
although the author admits that Calvinist stress on diligence, frugality, 
and the concept of calling “contributed something” to the development of 
modern economic attitudes. Yet in the end, the reader has neither been 
introduced to the core of the problem, nor has he learned anything of 
the research on this subject since Weber and Tawney published their 
pioneer studies in 1908 and 1926, respectively. The more recent discus- 
sion of the role of Calvinism in the formation of typical middle-class per- 
sonality traits and the substitution of internal checks for external re- 
straints is left out of consideration, just as the connection between scien- 
tific productivity, affective neutrality, and Calvinist religion is not 
touched upon. Also, in the extensive treatment of Calvin’s life and per- 
sonality, modern psychology has not been used. Professor McNeill criti- 
cizes Pfister’s one-sided analysis of Calvin’s character, but he does not 
himself attempt to give an interpretation of the wealth of factual knowl- 
edge at his command. This reticence regarding the social and emotional 
bases of Calvinism is even more noticeable in the second half of the book. 

But with all reservations, this work remains a valuable, if methodo- 
logically conservative, contribution to church history. 


HERBERT MOLLER 
Boston University 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN EUROPE, 1848-1918. By A. J. 
P. Taylor. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xxxvi, 638. 
$7.00.) 


Professor Taylor inaugurates the Oxford History of Modern Europe 
with a substantial and excellently documented volume covering the 
period from the revolution of 1848 to the end of the first World War. He 
takes as his theme the effort to maintain the balance of power during 
these seventy years and the narrative ends logically, “when what had been 
the centre of the world became merely the European question.” Although 
primarily a survey of diplomatic history, the book gives ample treatment 
to the political and economic factors that underlie national policy. 

Taylor asserts that the European balance worked untrammelled from 
the fall of Metternich until its repudiation by Wilson and Lenin. But he 
adds, correctly, that imperialism by turning the interests of many Euro- 
peans outside of Europe also exercised a major influence in preserving 
peace and security. Ideologies, he stresses, played an ever decreasing role 
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in this period, and by 1914 most statesmen enjoyed freedom from the 
fear of revolution. The astonishing stability of international affairs pro- 
vided a further prop for the existing system. At best a precarious equi- 
librium, the balance was forever upset in 1917 by the intervention of the 
United States which “brought European history in its old sense to an 
end.” 

The author has not attempted a rigid defence of the balance of power 
and correctly emphasizes its weaknesses and inconsistencies. Taylor's in- 
terpretations are often penetrating and always satisfactory; his style is 
lively and clear in the best tradition of English historians. Such few 
errors of fact as this reviewer noted are of little consequence, but the 
occasionally erratic spelling, as Sleswick for Schleswig, is irritating. 

Since the particulars of this new series have not yet been announced, 
any criticism of the book’s coverage must be tempered by the hope that 
some important matters will be dealt with in later volumes. Certainly 
more attention should be given to social and intellectual life if the series 
is to merit its general title. 

The book is amply supplied with maps, pertinent statistics, and an 
index. The extensive annotated bibliography of both primary and sec- 
ondary sources should prove of interest to all students of international 
relations. 


JACK A. CLARKE 
Washington, D. C. 


MARXISM AND ANARCHISM, 1850-1890, vol. II of A HISTORY OF 
SOCIALIST THOUGHT. By G. D. H. Cole. (London: Macmillan, 
and New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. 482. $6.00.) 


The many divergent, quarreling, often self-contradictory thinkers and 
movers who go by the names of socialist and anarchist are being grouped 
in a vast and orderly panorama of development by Professor Cole’s His- 
tory of Socialist Thought, of which Marxism and Anarchism, 1850-1890 
is the second (and self-contained) volume. The first, published in 1953, 
showed us The Forerunners, 1789-1850; a third volume is to bring the 
story down to 1917. 

In his first volume Professor Cole declared it beyond his purpose and 
capacity to write a history of socialist movements as well as thought. For 
that period he had chiefly the individual thinkers to deal with. In the 
present volume, along with the individual thinkers, he treats not only 
schools of thought but also political parties and trade union movements. 
Despite his earlier disclaimer, he succeeds admirably in showing the 
interrelationship of ideas and movements, and in relating both to their 
differing national economic, political and cultural settings. 

Professor Cole does not quite decide to what extent his powerful per- 
sonalities were independent forces or merely products and reflections of 
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their times and places. For example, he finds that Lassalle’s early death 
“cleared the way for the development of Marxism under Liebknecht’s 
leadership and thus gave the German Socialist movement a character es- 
sentially different from that which it might have assumed had Lassalle 
been alive and active at the time . . . . of the establishment of the Ger- 
man Reich . . . .” (pp. 86-87). But then (p. 87) he almost withdraws the 
observation with: “Perhaps it would have come to the same thing in the 
long run: who can say?” 

Professor Cole does a great service not only in showing similarities 
and differences between various forms of anarchism and various forms of 
socialism, but in charting paths through the jungles of anarchist thought, 
individualistic and communistic. His patience comes in part from his own 
long concern with the dangers of the all-encompassing state. He is judi- 
cious in his separation of Marx’s economics, on which he is most severe, 
from Marx’s philosophy of history (and his economic history), for which 
his praise is no higher than that of so conservative an authority as the late 
Professor Schumpeter. 

His sketches of leading personalities blend scholarship with common 
sense, human warmth with tolerance. Thus he has written noteworthy 
pages on the great antagonists, Marx and Bakunin; on Kropotkin, a man 
easier to like than either Bakunin or Marx; on Hyndman and William 
Morris. One cannot resist quoting his final words on Morris: “Such men 
may not be very good at making the kingdom of heaven, but they are of 
it. And that is much; for even if they fail to make movements in their own 
day, their record survives, and helps to keep the cause sweet” (p. 424). 
But British tolerance does not banish all British savor. Thus he remarks 
that Bakunin “was always a good deal of an ass as well as a volcanic force” 
(p- 198). 

This is to indicate that most of the book is good reading as well as 
encyclopedic scholarship and sound interpretation. Interest flags only in 
those chapters (e.g., that on the United States) where the author feels 
that completeness requires him to catalog many writers, leaders, and or- 
ganizations, whose significance for his story demands no more than 
cursory identification. 

Differences of interpretation here and there do not diminish one’s 
respect for the vast research, good judgment, and vivid writing of this 
enormously valuable book. Differing with Mr. Cole about current events 
does not lessen one’s appreciation for his contribution to the history 
of a past in some ways so recent and in others so remote. It is no perfunc- 
tory compliment to say that one eagerly awaits his promised third volume. 


VAL R. LORWIN 
University of Chicago 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By W. Stanford Reid. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954. Pp. x, 557. $6.00.) 


Designed as a text for American and Canadian college students, this 
is a convenient survey of a subject whose whole range has been inten- 
sively studied but of which we have few relatively brief descriptions for 
beginners in economics and history. More than half its pages are wisely 
concerned with the period since 1715—the rise and fall of modern 
Britain’s economic power. Throughout the book there is a deliberate and 
successful balance of the strands of agricultural, financial, commercial, 
and industrial developments, while for the modern period Professor 
Reid’s systematic outline of the role of government and the impact of 
war on British economic life is most informative. 

In one respect the volume is unsatisfactory. In relating economic de- 
velopment to its environment Professor Reid has attempted, as he puts 
it, “to appraise the climate of opinion of different periods as expressed in 
political, philosophical, and religious thought.” Unfortunately, the sec- 
tions in which the attempt is made are by far the weakest in the book. 
They tend to be oversimplified, as in the stereotyped dichotomy between 
rationalism and romanticism, and misleading, as when we are told a great 
deal about the influence of Darwinism in promoting state intervention 
“to bring about a redistribution of wealth with the aim of making men 
equal in all spheres of existence.” Curiously, there is little about Darwin- 
ism as one of the intellectual props of the opponents of state interven- 
tion. The “gospel of wealth,” for example, was a British as well as an 
American phenomenon in the nineteenth century—and Social Darwinism 
was one of its instruments. 

I have the uneasy feeling that some of the later chapters, which are 
basically well-informed, were hastily written. There is little excuse for 
constantly referring to the Trades Union Congress as the Trade Union 
Congress; or for including “ta good many’ nations of the American con- 
tinent in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Canada and the 
United States are hardly “a good many”! And to imply that the nationali- 
zation of the Bank of England was carried out largely because the Labour 
Party wanted to “pay off old scores” is to go more than a bit too far. 
Finally it appears to me that Professor Reid attributes the redistribution 
of wealth in contemporary Great Britain far too much to the policies of 
the Labour governments of 1945-1951 and far too little to the war-time 
measures of the coalition of 1940-1945. 

Nevertheless, it would be unfair to leave the impression that these 
criticisms reflect an over-all judgment of the book. For in its major task 
of providing a reasonably brief summary of British economic history it is 
competent, clear, and should be highly useful. 


HENRY R. WINKLER 
Rutgers University 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Americo Castro. 
Translated by Edmund L. King. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 689. $9.00.) 


In The Structure of Spanish History Americo Castro presents a new 
concept of the factors in the evolution of Spanish culture, largely through 
an analysis of the literature of medieval Spain. To him the importance 
of Spanish history lies in the high value of Spanish civilization: 


The mere existence of the Spanish People has a value in itself, as a work of 
rt, like an extraordinary novel about a unique historical character: born in 
anguish, now sure, now vacillating in their self-awareness, they have never 
known a serene moment of self-fulfillment; their life has consisted of a con- 
tinual alternation between lethargy and startled awakening; it even has con- 
sisted in their judging as null and void some of the centuries of their history. 


Such an event is in its totality unique and, for one who perceives its meaning, 
admirable (p. 651). 


As his objective, Mr. Castro has the discovery of the dwelling-place of 
the Spanish spirit, the attitude which has produced the Spaniards who 
emerged at the end of the fifteenth century. He maintains that Spanish 
history, unlike the history of the other nations of Europe, does not in- 
clude, in reality, the Roman and Visigothic foundations on which it rests. 
It begins rather with the eight-hundred year struggle against the Mos- 
lems. During that period, both through peaceful contacts and military 


conflict, the influence of the Moslem spirit on the evolution of the Span- 
ish character was profound. It gave the Spaniards their implicit faith in 
Catholicism, the “only culture that the Spaniards have really sought to 
radiate” (p. 658). The Jews, in their role as transmitters of Moslem cul- 
ture to the Spaniards of the later Middle Ages, also had a profound influ- 
ence on the Spanish Weltanschauung. “Between the tenth and the 
fifteenth centuries Spanish history was Christian-Islamic-Judaic; and 
during those centuries the definitive structure of Spanish life was forged” 
(p- 467) 

There are some authorities who may not agree with Mr. Castro’s basic 
concept. They might argue that Christianity itself represented the Roman 
genius for organization and that the Roman influence, expressed in the 
Latin language and the study of Roman law, cannot be discounted as a 
contributing factor in the eventual culture which emerged. The Visigoths 
likewise left a lasting impress on Spanish culture which certainly per- 
sisted in the legends of the Middle Ages. No one can deny the importance 
of both the Moslem and the Jew in “the cultural formation of the Span- 
iard, but they eventually fused with other factors into a composite whole 
which is not as readily analy zed as Mr. Castro has assumed. 

Certainly the conflict of the Moslem and the Christian had an impor- 
tant effect on Spanish character, but the process of building a new culture 
on the southern frontier was as important in that development as the 
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struggle itself. Together, the conflict and the frontier gave the Castilians 
that proud, self-reliant individualism which was so apparent in the ex- 
ploits of the Conquistadores. Perhaps Mr. Castro has oversimplified the 
analysis. Every Spaniard is so essentially unique that it is impossible to 
draw far-reaching conclusions as to national character. 

These suggestions are not intended to detract from the general excel- 
lence of The Structure of Spanish History. It is an erudite and stimulat- 
ing work. Mr. Castro has made many penetrating suggestions for those 
who attempt to interpret Spain, and Mr. King has translated the volume 
with faithfulness and imagination. 

RHEA MARSH SMITH 
Rollins College 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS OF FREDERICK WILLIAM 
I OF PRUSSIA. By Reinhold August Dorwart. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 250. $4.00.) 


Concentrating on the emergence of Brandenburg-Prussia as an or- 
ganic unity (Gesamtstaat), Professor Dorwart ascribes this development to 
a series of administrative reforms introduced by Frederick William, the 
Great Elector, and by Frederick William I, King of Prussia, between the 
years 1651 and 1723. Strong monarchs, both, they pursued a policy in 
which “autocracy is the quintessence of the administration” (p. 182). The 
power of the territorial estates dwindled to insignificance and became 
subordinate to the central organs of the state. These organs, which 
evolved between the mid-seventeenth and mid-eighteenth centuries, com- 
prised the General Directory, the Ministry of Justice and the Cabinets- 
ministerium (mainly for foreign affairs). All administrative offices were 
subordinate to these ministries which, carrying out the wishes of the king, 
“only supervised the administration of their particular spheres.” Thus, 
the central organs were but the instruments of autocracy: “all policies 
were determined by the king, the entire conduct of the administration is- 
sued from the cabinet of the king” (p. 189). 

Professor Dorwart, quite correctly, points out that Frederick William 
was least successful in his attempt to reform the judiciary system. Equally 
well justified is his emphasis upon the reorganization of the fiscal admin- 
istration—e.g., separation of public from household finances, the estab- 
lishment of a central state treasury and military treasuries—culminating 
in the establishment of the General Directory in 1723. The Directory 
(General-O ber-Finanz-Kriegs-und Domainendirectorium) brought to a 
“climax the evolution of centralized administrative institutions by unit- 
ing the older offices concerned with the administration of the domains and 
the civil finances with the new offices of the military state” (p. 199). 

The inclusion of pertinent excerpts, in English translation, from the 
document which spells out the functions of the Directory forms a valu- 
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able appendix. Four schematic charts, tracing the evolution of the 
administrative offices of the central government, and a map of Branden- 
burg-Prussia are welcome visual aids to the text, which becomes at times 
difficult because of the numerous structural and terminological changes 
of administrative offices. The “Critical Bibliography” (pp. 213-220) is per- 
haps more selective than critical. Of some eighty-odd listings slightly less 
than half are annotated; the notes themselves are sometimes descriptive 
rather than analytical. Some major works—e.g., C. Hinrich’s biography of 
the king (1941), F. Hartung’s institutional work on Prussia (1942)—do 
not appear at all; others—e.g., R. Ergang’s biography (1941) and F. Car- 
sten’s articles concerning the institutional struggle of the Great Elector 
(1950, 1951)—though buried among the footnotes, fail to appear in the 
bibliography. The monograph’s most serious shortcoming, however, is the 
author's basing his treatment almost entirely on official paper instructions 
without proper regard for human vagaries (of king, officials or subjects) 
and with little concern for any broader social and economic, political and 
diplomatic nexi. The cultural climate of the time is completely neglected. 
Inasmuch as the work is one of the few serious studies in the English 
language dealing with Frederick William I and the institutional evolu- 
tion of Brandenburg-Prussia during his time, it constitutes a welcome 
scholarly contribution. The most effective answer to the above criti- 
cisms, however, would be the publication of a more comprehensive com- 
panion volume by Professor Dorwart, who has demonstrated with his 
present study an intimate knowledge of primary sources, a rare skill of 
exposition, and an enviable clarity of style. 
FELIX F. STRAUSS 
Hofstra College 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN WEST GERMANY, 1945- 
1953. By J. F. J. Gillen. (Historical Division, Office of the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, 1953. Pp. ix, 131.) 


Since 1949 a valuable series of some twenty-five monographs has been 
issued by the Historical Division of the Office of the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. Ably directed and staffed, the operation has been one 
of the really fruitful undertakings in government history writing. Stu- 
dents of history, government, and administration, will find these mono- 
graphs objective, informative and factually accurate. 

The author of the work under review is examining and describing an 
area in which the occupation authorities made a special effort and 
achieved a considerable impact. His study is limited mainly to the states 
of the U.S. Zone—Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden, Bavaria, and Bremen—al- 
though a brief survey of the French and British Zones is added to round 
out the study. Familiarity with the historic forms and institutions of 
German state and local government enable the author to give his study its 
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proper setting and perspective. Four main divisions, into which the work 
is divided, correspond to the major problems encountered—local govern- 
ment, state government, civil service, and selected problems, such as elec- 
toral reform, civil liberties, and research and training agencies. Described, 
analyzed and evaluated are the local government and civil service laws 
enacted by the states between 1945 and 19532, and the state constitutions 
adopted in the U.S. Zone in 1946-47. 

Basically, the work of reconstruction was accomplished by Germans 
under policy guidance from Allied authorities. The goals sought were: 
greater decentralization and local responsibility, greater popular partici- 
pation, strengthened state governments as a foundation for a federal sys- 
tem, and the liberalization of the civil service. Gillen’s study shows that 
where occupation authorities endeavored to transplant directly British, 
French, or American forms and procedures, the results were less than 
happy. But where pre-1933 forms were restored and efforts were concen- 
trated upon modifying them in desirable directions, much was achieved. 
Distinct gains can be cited—the popular election of mayors and Landrate 
(county managers), partial substitution of single electoral districts for the 
bound-list proportional system, elimination of splinter parties by deny- 
ing representation to those which received less than a stated percentage 
of the popular vote, and the vesting of broad responsibility and au- 
thority in the state governments. 

In one major area—civil service reform—a lack of success must be 
noted. Here it proved impossible to break the monopoly of the law 
schools upon the higher civil service and to liberalize the principles and 
practices of the professional bureaucracy. 

In general, this reviewer agrees with Gillen’s summary evaluation: 
“Basically what has been done is to restore the Weimar Republic forms 
of state and local government but with improvements designed to elimi- 
nate the weaknesses revealed between 1918 and 1933.” This may seem a 
small step forward considering the time and effort expended, but behind 
the historic facade the structural alterations have not been inconsiderable. 


ORON JAMES HALE 
University of Virginia 


THE GREAT POWERS AND EASTERN EUROPE. By John A. Lu- 
kacs. (New York: American Book Co., 1953. Pp. xii, 878. $7.50.) 


Dr. Lukacs has performed an important and useful task for the scholar 
of recent European history by bringing together, from very scattered 
sources, a narrative of diplomatic developments concerning “central- 
eastern” Europe from 1917 to 1945. The general reader, too, will learn 
of important, if sometimes obscure, events if he is willing to devote to this 
book the fixed attention which its detail sometimes invites. Dr. Lukacs 
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sketches in broad outline the story from Versailles to 1934; after that date 
the account is increasingly detailed, culminating in the Potsdam Confer- 
ence and a short Epilogue on developments between 1946 and 19532. 

A general thesis running through the book, especially in the wartime 
chapters, is that the eventual triumph of the U.S.S.R. in eastern Europe 
resulted from shrewd and resourceful Soviet policy, which time and again 
refused to limit itself to temporary military ends but pursued single- 
mindedly a path leading to post-war political objectives. The corollary 
to this line of thinking is that the Western Allies, especially the United 
States (for Winston Churchill is frequently pictured as a wise Cassandra) 
neglected long-range planning for immediate successes in the field. The 
author is, of course, not unique in upholding this thesis. Others push it 
further; in fact Dr. Lukacs explicitly defends President Roosevelt and his 
advisers from any culpable behavior. However, an American reader 
finishes the work rather blushing at the degree to which his government 
was apparently immature in guiding events of the greatest importance. 

This reviewer tends to be sceptical about the myth of Soviet omnis- 
cience. Ten years ago the Nazi government was thought of in much the 
same way; subsequent revelations have shown the petty palace politics 
and indecisions of the group about Hitler. It is easy to underestimate the 
familiar and to overestimate the secretive. In a laudable attempt to 
achieve relative objectivity without losing the pulse beat of his period, 
Dr. Lukacs, one feels, has not always been successful. 

However that may be, this work is of real importance because it brings 
together such a mass of cogent and rare information. This reviewer was 
startled at how much he had forgotten of events which occurred at a 
time when he was constantly reading both newspapers and intelligence 
reports. Teachers and students of twentieth century history will learn 
a very great deal from reading a book in which the accuracy is of a high 
order. On page 316, Order no. 1 is identified with the October, rather 
than the February, revolution, and on page 406, Lutze is called an SS 
rather than an SA leader, but such errors are few. 

The footnotes are unfortunately gathered at the end of the book and 
the documentation leaves much to be desired. A reader, surprised at an 
unusual statement in the text, often finds on checking the footnote refer- 
ence that it contains nothing but further information or tangential com- 
ment on the statement. There are interesting maps and tables and a 


bibliographical note which includes a large number of important and 
valuable titles. 


MARSHALL DILL JR. 
University of Pennsylvania 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE PARTY MOVEMENT IN PREWAR JA- 
PAN: THE FAILURE OF THE FIRST ATTEMPT. By Robert A 
Scalapino. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 
471. $6.50.) 


This book is a history of prewar Japan’s two great political parties, 
the powerful and wealthy Seiyukai and Minseit6, on whom rested in 1931 
the hopes of the democratic world that totalitarian trends could be halted 
in Japan. In tracing their evolution from their beginnings as parties of 
Liberty (Jiyutd) and Reform (Kaishinto), Professor Scalapino shows how, 
as the years went on, they traded principles and respect for money and 
position until they stood in the crisis of 1931 hopelessly compromised. 
The story of their complete undoing in the 1930's, culminating in their 
disappearance into the totalitarian, one-party IRAA in 1940, reads like 
the last chapter of a domesday book. 

This reviewer finds the author’s telling of the story particularly meri- 
torious for a number of reasons. He makes clear the dual role of many a 
politician, at once party man and bureaucrat; he refuses to let long-run 
relationships of political groups be lost in their innumerable name 
changes; and he makes sense out of the rise and fall of cabinets. He shows 
how the party movement was indeed important, as the principal (only?) 
hope for parliamentary-democracy in Japan, yet important only to a 
point, because by 1914 the major parties had been captured by the bu- 
reaucracy. By that time the main line of Japanese politics had changed 
significantly from parties for parliamentary government versus bureauc- 
racy to party-bureaucracy combine A versus party-bureaucracy combine 
B battling over the spoils of office, with Zaibatsu money oiling both ma- 
chines and with the cause of parliamentary government virtually 
forgotten. 

The A versus B struggle was bitter, as struggling over money can be 
bitter, but in a large sense it resolved itself into alternating turns at the 
trough, while most of the Japanese people suffered poverty and oppres- 
sion. This was the soil out of which the ultranationalist movement grew, 
challenging parties, capitalists, and bureaucrats as corrupt betrayers of 
emperor and people. Eventually the parties made their compromise with 
ultranationalism too, and in so doing they gave up the last pretense of 
parliamentary government. 

One criticism which might be put concerns the treatment of the pre- 
1895 Japanese liberals. This reviewer has observed not only in Scalapino’s 
work but in most Western works on this subject a touch of condescension 
toward these early liberals, whether they be of the Itagaki, Fukuzawa, or 
Oi variety, a tendency to regard them as well meaning but unable to 
grasp the importance of individual rights as the core of liberalism, con- 
fusing these with national rights which in the end took them down the 
false road to nationalism and chauvinism. This may be true, and yet, 
thinking comparatively, we should be hard put to find a pure liberalist 
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in our own tradition. We could hardly expect Fukuzawa to be Rousseau, 
Locke, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson and Roosevelt rolled into one; yet 
when we come to know him fully, we may find that he was the equal of 
any one of these. 

All in all this book is an immensely stimulating one, a must for serious 
students of modern Japan and of comparative government. 


HILARY CONROY 
University of Pennsylvania 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. By 
Gerald Stourzh. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. $4.50.) 


Mr. Stourzh has written an excellent book for students of American 
foreign policy, since in it the fountainhead of that policy is acutely ana- 
lyzed. Everyone knows that Franklin was the man who posed as a phi- 
losopher from the country considered as being in ‘‘a state of nature,” but 
it has taken Mr. Stourzh’s volume to show how extensive Franklin’s back- 
ground was for just such a pose and for the success of his mission to 
France. 

Perhaps it was due to his publication of a newspaper, and certainly 
to his ability and intellect, that Franklin was in correspondence with poli- 
ticians and scientists who helped form what later became American for- 
eign policy. Richard “Omniscient” Jackson, British MP, to mention only 
one, discussed with Franklin the dangers to the English colonies created 
by the conquest of the interior of North America by the French. Franklin 
wrote against French activities and stressed the need for their curtail- 
ment for the “security of the empire.” It was a logical step to security of 
the colonies, and Franklin always had that in mind. He was, and re- 
mained, an American, not an Englishman. 

Franklin’s belief was that the self-interest of all states would best be 
served if each considered the mutual interests of all. Certainly he prac- 
ticed this idea in France, just as he had practiced it in his earlier career. 
Seeing the success of the Library Company of Philadelphia, the American 
Philosophical Society, and the Philadelphia Contributionship, all of 
which he had been instrumental in founding through the “enlightened 
self-interest” of reasonable men, he continued to act as though the men 
who controlled states could be swayed by such reasoning. Once he realized 
that Vergennes intended to help America, he did not hesitate to be consid- 
erate of French interests, for he felt that America would receive more aid 
if freely given by France, and the American alliance would not gall the 
French too heavily. Thus, from the outset, America’s first ambassador 
acted the role of a mature power’s emissary. 

One possible criticism of Mr. Stourzh’s book is that he does not pay 
enough attention to Franklin’s own personal “enlightened self-interest” 
in combating France in America prior to 1763. Franklin was, and re- 
mained, a land speculator who was interested in settling the Ohio valley. 
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Certainly French infiltration and settlement there would be interpreted 
by Franklin as poaching upon his preserve. I found only one factual 
error in the book, possibly in typesetting: The American Philosophical 
Society was founded in 1743 and not in 1744. Mr. Stourzh is to be con- 
gratulated on this book, and it is hoped that other books of equally high 
quality will issue from the Center for the Study of American Foreign 
Policy at the University of Chicago. 

MURPHY D. SMITH 
American Philosophical Society Library 


THE BURR CONSPIRACY. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 301. $6.00.) 


The Burr Conspiracy has fascinated many persons from the days of 
its inception to the present. Among its historians may be listed James 
Parton (1858), Henry Adams (1889-1890), Walter F. McCaleb (1903), 
S. H. Wandell and Meade Minnegerode (1925), and Nathan Schachner 
(1937). Abernethy’s new account is not less interesting than the plot 
itself. 

The author undertook a most difficult task in evaluating the materials 
upon which the volume is based. Aaron Burr, vice president of the 
United States, 1801-1805, and James Wilkinson, the highest ranking off- 
cer in the army, but a pensioner of Spain, were the major conspirators. 
Engaged in deceiving not only each other, but also the representatives of 
foreign nations and the officials and citizens of the United States, both 
Wilkinson and Burr were prevaricators par excellence. What letters, what 
reported statements, and what actions are to be accepted as true? 

As a result of this lack of dependable materials, important phases of 
the conspiracy, as well as the conspiracy itself, remain nebulous. Aber- 
nethy credits the accounts which indicate that Burr planned the seizure 
of New Orleans, the separation of the western states, the conquest of the 
Floridas and Mexico, and the formation of a new nation with Burr at its 
head. The distribution of power and position between Wilkinson and 
Burr was not clarified. At times, however, Burr insisted to loyal citizens 
that he had the approval of the government, which was not true. At other 
times he said that he was to take part in an anticipated war with Spain, 
or that he was planning to develop a large estate in the southwest. In his 
rash and despondent moments, he talked of seizing Washington, D.C., 
and the necessary funds and ships to launch his attack; one may doubt 
that this was ever a part of the real plot. 

Wilkinson, whom Burr expected to precipitate war with Spain if 
necessary, contemplated quite early the defeat of Burr and the double 
roll of saving the United States from division and the Spanish Empire 
from invasion. 

Abernethy may have placed too much confidence in some of his ma- 
terials, may have overemphasized the features and the importance of the 
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plot, and may have been too ready to implicate other persons. “The Burr 
Conspiracy . . . [was] only a little less momentous than the acquisition 
of Louisiana by the United States [p. 10].” “Next to the Confederate War 
it posed the greatest threat of dismemberment which the American Union 
has ever faced [p. 274].”" Without convincing evidence, the author also 
refers to Edward Livingston as “Burr’s henchman” (p. 227). Incidentally, 
he did not include William B. Hatcher's Edward Livingston in his 
bibliography. 

The volume is a valuable treatment of the subject. Quite likely Aber- 
nethy is correct in insisting that Burr planned more than an expedition 
against Spanish territory. Additional manuscript materials were used, the 
importance and nature of which might have been described more com- 
pletely. Most important, he has given us a new and stimulating account 
of an interesting phase of western history. 

JOHN D. BARNHART 
Indiana University 


THE NEBRASKA QUESTION, 1852-1854. By James C. Malin. (Law- 
rence, Kansas: privately printed, 1954. Pp. ix, 455. $4.00.) 


In the several volumes which have appeared as part of his Grassland 
Historical Studies, James C. Malin has demonstrated, as Thomas H. Le- 
Duc stated in a penetrating essay on Malin’s work (Nebraska History, 
September, 1950), that he had been, “thinking about history and histori- 
cal writing in ways that are fresh and fundamental.” This book, the au- 
thor states in the Preface, though designed as a self-contained work, is to 
be thought of as a unit in the Grassland Historical Studies. 

Most of The Nebraska Question is devoted to an exhaustive analysis 
of the people of northwest Missouri during the years 1852-1854 in an ef- 
fort to determine their attitude toward and association with the events 
leading to the occupation of Nebraska, and particularly that portion 
which became Kansas Territory. The principal sources are files of local 
newspapers. These files are somewhat fragmentary, but Malin makes ef- 
fective use of them, particularly in showing the interrelationship of events 
transpiring locally and those of national and even international signifi- 
cance. An introductory chapter discusses the motives of Stephen A. Doug- 
las in the organization of the Nebraska territory in the light of a hitherto 
unknown letter from Douglas to the Nebraska convention at St. Joseph. 
A concluding chapter is devoted to a discussion of ‘‘the implication of the 
mechanization of society during the mid-nineteenth century.” 

The Nebraska Question, like other volumes in the grassland series, is 
essentially historiography, and Malin uses the events leading to the or- 
ganization of Nebraska Territory to buttress his earlier contention that 
the concept of a closed world arising from the theories of Frederick Jack- 
son Turner and Halford MacKinder is invalid. The basic issue of the 
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1830's, Malin argues, was neither slavery nor a sectionalism based even 
partly upon slavery. The basic issue was the onset of a mechanized so- 
ciety and its implications for the nation and the individual. Douglas, 
though not a systematic thinker, sensed it; so, too—though in lesser 
measure—did the men of northwest Missouri. Once this is understood, 
Douglas’ role in the organization of Nebraska territory and that of the 
border dwellers of northwest Missouri in the occupation of Kansas come 
more clearly into focus. 

Unfortunately, all of the grassland books, including this one, are diff- 
cult to read. This results in part from their format and in part from the 
author's style. The books are lithoprinted from typescript on closely-set 
pages, and generously laced with extensive quotations which are difficult 
to distinguish from the rest of the text. Even the easiest style would suffer 
from such conditions, and Malin is by no means easy. His presentation is 
cumbersome and his basic ideas are all but lost in a mass of detail, some 
of which is not clearly related to the principal story. In part, at least, be- 
cause of this, the grassland books have enjoyed neither the audience nor 
the influence they deserve in light of their author's significant and funda- 
mental thinking about American history. 

JAMES C. OLSON 
Nebraska State Historical Soctety 


A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX. By Bruce Catton. (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. x, 438. $5.00.) 


Bruce Catton has now completed his portrait of the Army of the 
Potomac. This third and final volume follows the Army through the fear- 
ful final campaign in Virginia from the Rapidan in February of 1864 to 
“a stillness at Appomattox” fifteen months later. It is the story of the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, Cold Harbor, and the siege of 
Petersburg. It details the strategy of the remarkable soldier from the west 
whose presence with the Army was soon sufficient to make it “in spite of 
fact and logic . . . Grant’s Army.” 

Mr. Catton is a superb literary craftsman. He is equally adept at de- 
scribing the huge inferno of the “Bloody Angle” or the dirty little gue- 
rilla actions in the Shenandoh Valley. His portraits of Grant, Meade, and 
Sheridan are nicely balanced by vignettes like that of the back line pri- 
vates plunging into the crater and the “chicken battle” at Appomattox. 
His skill has earned both the National Book Award and the Pulitzer 
Prize in History for A Stillness At Appomattox. 

Over and above his desire to tell a good story Mr. Catton seems to be 
searching for some mystique which will explain this army and this war. 
He wants specifically to explain why three-year veterans who had quite 
obviously “had it” were able to re-enlist. How it was that the “debonair 
McClellan, the cocky Burnside, rosy Joe Hooker, and the dyspeptic 
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Meade” had left this army with a history of defeats and missed opportuni- 
ties and yet it somehow still possessed a determination to stick it out 
which served in place of an esprit de corps. He wants us to understand 
why sane and sober citizens of Chicago seriously advocated brutal and 
sadistic treatment for defenseless Confederates in the Union prisoner of 
war camps and why the Negro troops of Ferrero’s division never again 
sang their war song after the Battle of the Crater. These to him are the 
important problems of the Civil War, and in tackling them Catton dis- 
plays rare wisdom. His answers reveal poetic insights of an unusual 
order. 

A journalist by trade, Mr. Catton still shares the historian’s concern 
for facts and their sources. As in his Mr. Lincoln’s Army and the Glory 
Road, A Stillness At Appomattox displays a heavy dependence upon regi- 
mental histories and the official records; but diaries, memoirs, soldiers’ 
letters, biographies, and the better secondary works have been used. 
Some may argue with the extensive treatment given Sheridan compared 
with the brief mention of Meade in a history of the Army of the Potomac 
and there will be differences over other interpretations, but no one can 
argue with the facts presented. 

It seems a shame to this reviewer that the publishers were unable to 
match the splendid maps they provided for the first volume of the trilogy 
and that they should cater to the notion that the general public cannot 
ignore very interesting footnotes unless they are tucked away out of sight 
in the back of the book. 

DAVID S. SPARKS 
University of Maryland 


ELIHU ROOT AND THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION. By 
Richard W. Leopold. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1954. 
Pp. x, 223. $3.00.) 


Professor Leopold has written a clear and discerning appraisal of 
Elihu Root as the “‘ablest, most constructive conservative in American 
public life since 1900.” For the busy men of industry and finance, fearful 
of the attacks of populists and progressives and smarting under the whip- 
lash of the muckrakers, Root was a favored and persuasive spokesman. 
His credo was simple: unquestioning faith in the efficiency of American 
business enterprise, deep respect for legal procedures, especially judicial 
review, the balancing of power with responsibility, and unshakable 
loyalty to the Republican party. In foreign affairs Root recognized the 
folly of isolation, but he also opposed a too rapid yielding of our 
sovereignty to an international organization. 

Root’s first achievement was the erection of a colonial system provid- 
ing responsible and honest rule for the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, 
and Cuba. His failure to anticipate the intensity of national feeling and 
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to appreciate the strength of the democratic impulse was a weakness char- 
acteristic of his entire career. The reorganization of the army is perhaps 
his greatest monument. By creating a general staff, by setting up the Army 
War College, and by reinvigorating the militia system, Root enabled the 
army to fight wars twentieth-century style. 

As secretary of state, senator, and elder statesman, Root was a master 
craftsman of the art of diplomacy. He was as skilled in placating suspi- 
cious senators and foreign diplomats as he had been in reorganizing 
bankrupt corporations. Time and again he suggested various formulas 
to accommodate conflicting interests. One of his more imaginative steps 
was the cultivation of good relations with Latin America. His visit to 
Latin American capitals in 1906 helped to allay some of the bad feeling 
created by the Roosevelt Corollary. 

After 1909 Root found it difficult to accept the trend toward progres- 
sive thought and legislation both inside and outside his beloved Republi- 
can party. In fact, Root became an outstanding symbol of orthodoxy. 
Theodore Roosevelt never forgave his old friend for serving as chairman 
of the Republican convention of 1912 and thwarting the will of the party 
rank and file. Root’s political opposition to Wilson gradually turned 
into a personal hatred, heartily reciprocated by the president. Perhaps 
the least convincing part of this study is Leopold’s attempt to explain 
and to justify Root’s devious role in the fight over the League. He admits 
that Root’s friendship for Lodge and his horror of another Republican 
split probably caused him to temper his criticisms of the isolationists and 
Harding. 

This short book obviously does not supplant the masterly study by 
Philip Jessup, some six or seven times longer. Nevertheless additional 
years of hindsight and the information gleaned from manuscript collec- 
tions opened since 1938 have enabled the author to make a fresh and 
rewarding reinterpretation. This reader found little to criticize in Dr. 
Leopold’s scholarship. On page 178 is a minor error: the statement at- 
tributed to Root was actually made by Attorney General Knox. 

Students will find this study valuable not only for its portrait of one 
of our ablest statesmen but also for its shrewd judgments about the role 
of conservatives in our history. It deserves wide reading. 


DAVID MALDWYN ELLIS 
Hamilton College 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1910-1917. 
By Arthur S. Link. (The New American Nation Series. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xvii, 331. $5.00.) 


Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 is the first vol- 
ume to appear of the New American Nation Series. In their introduction, 
Henry Steele Commager and Richard Brandon Morris, the general edi- 
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tors, state correctly enough that: “The time has now come for a judicious 
appraisal of the findings of the new history, a cautious application of the 
new techniques of investigation and presentation, and a large-scale effort 
to achieve a synthesis of the new findings with the traditional facts, and 
to present the whole in attractive literary form.” Moreover, to fulfill these 
worthy objectives, forty-two volumes have been projected, and are in fact 
steadily appearing. Indeed it is a striking mark of the passage of time 
to recall that the final volume of the original American Nation series 
was Frederic Austin Ogg’s National Progress, 1907-1917 (1918), and then 
to note that eight additional titles are scheduled to follow Professor 
Link’s book before this new chronological account of the American na- 
tion is told. 

Perhaps it can already be discerned how “the findings of the new his- 
tory” will be incorporated into the new series. In truth it is proclaimed 
hopefully that, as between Ogg and Link, “the difference in scope and 
even in title suggests something of the change in perspective and ap- 
proach that the new series reflects.” Thus we are encouraged to anticipate 
important innovations not only in the execution of the series as a whole 
but within its individual volumes as well. 

However we are destined to be disappointed in Professor Link’s vol- 
ume because of its concentration upon political and diplomatic narrative 
in what almost amounts to the rarefied atmosphere of nineteenth cen- 
tury historiography. Nevertheless it is to be hoped that the entire New 
American Nation Series will maintain the impeccable levels of scholar- 
ship and exhaustive mastery of sources achieved by Professor Link in 
the initial release. For in such a manner enduring distinction could con- 
ceivably come to this series, which its grand design does not predicate. 

The fundamental reason for the superior worth of Woodrow Wilson 
and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 is that it effectively skims the cream 
from years of indefatigable research by its author into the life and times 
of its subject. Hence each chapter becomes a carefully controlled con- 
densation of a vast amount of material already well in hand. Specifically 
this is true of Professor Link’s masterly presentation of Wilson’s “mis- 
sionary diplomacy” in general and his bungling interference in the 
Mexican revolution in particular. It is equally valid also for his treat- 
ments of the New Freedom in action and the intricate roads to American 
intervention in the first World War. In sum, with the centenary of 
Wilson’s birth fast approaching and current interest in the Progressive 
era noticeably on the upswing, it is gratifying to welcome Professor Link’s 
latest contribution to our knowledge both of Woodrow Wilson and his 
epoch. 

ARTHUR P. DUDDEN 
Bryn Mawr College 
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SECRETARY STIMSON: A STUDY IN STATECRAFT. By Richard 
N. Current. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1954. Pp. 272. 


$4.50.) 


Professor Current’s book is an excellent antidote to Henry L. 
Stimson’s memoirs. In this revisionist study, based upon Stimson’s own 
diary and that of one-time Under Secretary of State, William R. Castle, 
the writer contends that Stimson as a statesman has been greatly over- 
rated. 

The author develops his thesis by concentrating on “certain contro- 
versial phases” of Stimson’s long public career under seven presidents. 
In the 1920's, for example, the book views unfavorably the statesman’s 
efforts to mediate in Nicaragua in 1927, his “white man’s burden” atti- 
tude toward the Philippines as its governor general, and his unsuccessful 
attempts—as secretary of state—to apply the Kellogg Pact to the Russian- 
Chinese border clash of 1929. Professor Current also emphasizes the inef- 
fectual shifting of the secretary from one policy to another at the time 
of the Manchurian crisis of 1931 before finally turning, late in the day, to 
the nonrecognition policy. 

Over the perennially intriguing Pearl Harbor question the writer 
takes Stimson to task for being neglectful of Hawaii in his preoccupation 
with the Philippines. Even such a grave error as this is understandable, 
the book comments, but the secretary of war's willingness to “pass the 
buck” (the chapter is entitled “Old Army Game”) is not. No credence 
is given to the theory that the attack was “planned in Washington.” 

The bill of particulars against Stimson amounts to the charge that 
Stimson was inconsistent, vacillating, moved by prejudice, often in seri- 
ous error, and indifferent to the long-range implications of his day-to-day 
decisions. Whatever philosophy he had is summed up disapprovingly as 
“peace through force, imperial responsibility, law unilaterally interpreted 
and applied” resulting in “the idea of an America policing the world, an 
idea inherent in the Stimson doctrine” (p. 247). 

But the book does not lay all of the past and present international 
ills of United States foreign policy at Stimson’s door. The author indicts 
“a whole blundering generation of American statesmen” and the “legalis- 
tic-moralistic” (George Kennan’s term) approach to foreign policy. The 
United States, Professor Current holds, was not cut out to be the world’s 
policeman. Yet under Secretary of State Dean Acheson, the writer sug- 
gests, this country, in endeavoring to punish aggressors in Korea, was 
continuing the Stimsonian policy. 

Many readers will agree with a number of the criticisms of past poli- 
cies, but they will feel that statements like the above, in singling one 
element out of many for underscoring, are misleading. Some will also 


think that Professor Current has been harder on the Open Door policy 
than is justified. 
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Few will deny that Stimson made his share of blunders, but a number 
of critics will object to the way in which a “revisionist” study places an 
unbalanced emphasis upon such matters. Some will insist also that 
Stimson is too often assumed in the book to have worked in a public 
opinion vacuum. 

The thinking of laymen, scholars, and officials, however, will be stimu- 
lated by this fresh evaluation of the policies of a past maker of foreign 
policy. 

DELBER L. McKEE 


Westminster College 
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BRITAIN, HER PEOPLES AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By 
Robert B. Eckles and Richard W. Hale, Jr. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1954. Pp. xi, 794. $6.00.) 


This is primarily a textbook for courses in modern British history 
accompanied by a survey of the earlier background. Each period is 
treated in chronological order, but within the period the chapters deal 
separately with economic and social, constitutional and political, diplo- 
matic, colonial, and religious affairs. This topical approach leads to con- 
siderable repetition or to such unnatural practices as the treatment of the 
Industrial Revolution in two separated parts. 

In a book designed for American students, it is regrettable that so little 
is said about the jury and its development. On the other hand, the Em- 
pire and the Commonwealth are treated with clarity and in an interesting 
manner. The modern section of the book reads well and includes a great 
deal of stimulating detail. In later editions it might be suggested that the 
authors limit the book to this period.—ARTHUR W. SILVER, Temple 


University. 


CHALLENGE IN EASTERN EUROPE. By C. E. Black, Editor. (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 
276. $4.00.) 


This book contains a series of twelve essays prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Mid-European Studies Center of the National Committee for 
a Free Europe Inc. In the foreword, former Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 
defines the “Challenge in Eastern Europe” as the necessity of sustaining 
in the half a continent that is satellite Europe the hope for freedom. 
The competent refugee and American scholars who have contributed to 
this timely book have pointed up this situation in separate concise 
chapters. 

In four of the chapters deserving special attention Hubert Ripka 
attempts to show that liberalism in Eastern Europe has its own vigorous 
tradition: Ladislav Feierabend and Branko M. Peselj stress the basic 
anticommunistic philosophy of the peasant movements: Jan S. Wazelaki 
brilliantly evaluates the industrial and social policies of the communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe: and the editor, C. E. Black, provides an excel- 
lent summary of the aims of Russia and the future of American policy vis- 


a-vis liberation or containment.—-GLENN A. MCLAIN, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College. 
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THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IDEA: ITS RISE AND DECLINE. 
By Arthur P. Whitaker. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1954. 
Pp. 194. $3.00.) 


In these eight essays, originating in Professor Whitaker’s Common- 
wealth Foundation Lectures, we have an excellent exposition of the 
origin and development of an important idea, of its association with 
related ideas, and of the interrelations of these with political, economic, 
and cultural factors in the Americas and in Europe in the last two cen- 
turies. The idea, stated in its simplest terms, was that the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere stood in a unique relationship to each other and 
to the rest of the world. This relationship was based, broadly speaking, 
on geography and politics. The Western Hemisphere idea has, of course, 
been the subject of a good deal of historical writing. But no one has 
related it, as Professor Whitaker has, to its contexts, especially to shifting 
movements of economics and politics. The idea manifested itself in such 
varying forms as the Monroe Doctrine, the Drago Doctrine, and Pan 
Americanism. Professor Whitaker shows the opposition to the idea and 
points out the factors in its decline. Here, briefly, is first-rate historical 
writing on a major theme. That the theme falls in the field of interna- 
tional history makes its successful handling the more difficult and its 
implications for all students of history, the more significant—-MERLE 
CURTI, University of Wisconsin. 


THE PROMOTION OF BRITISH EMIGRATION BY AGENTS FOR 
AMERICAN LANDS 1840-1860. By Wilbur Stanley Shepperson. 
(Reno, Nevada: The University of Nevada Press, 1954. Pp. 92.) 


Professor Shepperson’s brief and lucid book is a welcome addition to 
the literature of both immigration and land distribution. Within the 
confines of two decades he has analyzed the propaganda efforts of pro- 
moters to dispose of lands as widely separated and different as those of 
West Virginia and Texas. Although disclaiming any interpretation and 
asserting that “Je n'impose rien; je ne propose rien; j’expose,” Professor 
Shepperson does attempt to explain how and why speculators were eager 
to sell pockets of land by-passed as the frontier moved West; why there 
was something of a “continuity of leadership” among the hucksters of 
Texas lands, and why the actual extent of emigrant victimization was 
slight. He skillfully reafirms and documents accepted ideas on the impact 
of optimistic travel accounts of America published in Britain in this era 
on the emigrant question MARTIN RIDGE, Westminster College. 
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BARCLAY, BRIGADIER C. N. The New Warfare. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. $2.75. 

BERDYAEV, NICOLAS. Christianity and Anti-Semitism. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. $2.75. 

BLOND, GEORGES. The Death of Hitler's Germany. Translated by 
Frances Frenaye. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. $4.50. 

BONN, M. J. Whither Europe—Union or Partnership? New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. $3.75. 


CAROL, OLAF. Soviet Empire: The Turks of Central Asia and Stalin- 
ism. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1953. $5.00. 


DUNLOP, D. M. The History of the Jewish Khazars. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1954. $5.00. 


GROSS, FELIKS. Foreign Policy Analysis. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. $3.75. 


GURION, DAVID BEN. Rebirth and Destiny of Israel. Edited and trans- 
lated under the supervision of Mordekhai Nurock. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. $10.00. 


HOOPER, J. T. and C. A. BURLAND. The Art of Primitive Peoples. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. $7.50. 


JACKSON, W. R.., Jr. Early Florida Through Spanish Eyes. (University 
of Miami Hispanic American Studies.) Coral Gables, Florida: Univer- 
sity of Miami Press. 1954. 


JACOBS, WILBER R. Ed. Indians of the Southern Colonial Frontier. 
The Edmond Atkin Report and Plan of 1755. Columbus, S. C.: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press. 1954. $5.00. 


KORBEL, JOSEPH. Danger in Kashmir. With a foreword by C. W. 
Nimitz, Fleet Admiral, U. S. Navy. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. $5.00. 


KRITOVOULOS. History of Mehmed the Conqueror. Translated from 
the Greek by Charles T. Riggs. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1954. $5.00. 


McLAUGHLIN, P. J. Modern Science and God. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1952. $2.75. 
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RIIS, P. J. An Introduction to Etruscan Art. New York: Philosophical 
; Library, 1954. $10.00. 


ROEDER, WILLIAM S., (comp.). Dictionary of European History. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. $6.00. 


RUBISSOW, HELEN. Art of Asia. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. $6.00. 


RUNES, DAGOBERT D. The Soviet Impact on Society. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. $3.75- 


RUSSELL, LORD, of Liverpool. The Scourge of the Swastika. A Short 
History of the Nazi War Crimes. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. $4.50. 

SCHONFIELD, HUGH. The Suez Canal in World Affairs. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. $4.50. 

STROBEL, P. A. The Salzburgers and Their Descendants. Edited by Ed- 
ward D. Wells, Sr. Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1953. 
$3.00. 


THOMSON, DAVID. Democracy in France. Second Edition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 


Textbooks 


AUSUBEL, HERMAN, (ed.). The Making of Modern Europe. Vol. Il, 
Waterloo to the Atomic Age. New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. A 
book of readings. 

CRAVEN, AVERY, and WALTER JOHNSON. The United States, Ex- 
periment in Democracy. grd Edition. Boston: Ginn and Co., 19532. 
$5-75: 

LANGSAM, WALTER CONSUELO. The World Since 1919. Seventh 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 

SHEEHAN, DONALD, (ed.). The Making of American History. Two 

volumes. New York: Dryden Press, 1954. $2.90 each volume. Books 

of readings. 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 
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New Chapters 


Phi Alpha Theta has added three chapters since the last issue of THE 
Historian to bring the total on the rolls to 131. 

Epsilon Iota was installed at Wagner College, Staten Island, New 
York, on December 4, 1954. National Secretary-Treasurer Donald B. 
Hoffman was the installing officer. He was assisted by members of Alpha 
Mu, City College, Beta Tau, Queens College, and Alpha Eta, Upsala. 

Epsilon Kappa was installed some three hours later on December 4 
at Oregon State College at Corvallis by National President Philip G. 
Hoffman. 

Epsilon Lambda was installed on March 25, 1955, at The Citadel, 
the Military College of South Carolina, our first chapter in a military 
college. Installing officer was Daniel McFarland, faculty adviser of Beta 
Eta Chapter, Columbia College. Members of that chapter assisted him. 


National Activities 


The biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta was held in Los An- 
geles, December 28-31, 1954, in connection with the meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association. Because of the 
distance problem, only about forty per cent of the chapters could be 
actively represented, but the results indicate that the delegates worked 
hard to continue and to improve the programs and activities of the 
society. 

Principal action taken by the convention included: the first advance 
since 1946 of the national initiation fee, from $7.50 to $10; the addition 
of a second scholarship award; an expanded program of regional meet- 
ings with a suitable budget allowance to help on the expenses; authoriza- 
tion of the publication of a new handbook on chapter activities and also 
of a handbook for chapter officers; adoption of plans to change THE His- 
TORIAN to a quarterly starting with the September 1956 issue, if at all 
possible. 

National officers of the society for the next two years are: president, 
Francis J. Bowman, Xi Chapter, University of Southern California; vice- 
president, Thomas D. Clark, Tau, University of Kentucky; secretary- 
treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman, Kappa, Muhlenberg; historian, Lynn W. 
Turner, Delta Epsilon, Indiana University; councillors, Edwin Codding- 
ton, Beta Alpha, Lafayette College, Joe Frantz, Beta Alpha, University of 
Texas, and Max Savelle, Delta Iota, University of Washington. New 
members of the editorial board of THe HisroriAN are Raymond Stearns, 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Epsilon, University of Illinois, and Tibor Kerekes, Beta Pi, Georgetown 
University. 

The National Advisory Committee now consists of past-president 
Philip G. Hoffman; Daniel Thomas, Alpha Omega, University of Rhode 
Island; Richard Bauer, Beta Omega, University of Maryland; Donald 
Worcester, Gamma Eta, University of Florida; and David E. Miller, Alpha 
Rho, University of Utah. Two men leaving the advisory committee end 
long careers of service to Phi Alpha Theta: A. F. Zimmerman and Harold 
C. Deutsch. Dean Zimmerman has held the following offices in the so- 
ciety; secretary, 1931-39, president 1939-41, chairman advisory committee 
1941-46, president to complete unexpired term of J. Linus Glanville, 
1948, chairman advisory committee 1949-50, committee member through 
1954. Dr. Deutsch was national president 1941-46, national councillor 
1938-39, chairman advisory committee 1947-48, committee member 
1950-54. 

Plans are being made to hold our g5th anniversary convention in 
1956, in connection with the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association in St. Louis. Dates will be December 28, 29, 30, and conven- 
tion headquarters will be the Sheraton Hotel. 


Coming Events 


Phi Alpha Theta members will be interested in these special programs 
planned for next fall and winter: 

Saturday, October 15—breakfast in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, in Easton. 

Friday, November 11—Luncheon in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Southern Historical Association, in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Thursday, December 29—breakfast in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association, in Washington. 


Chapter Activities 
Alpha (University of Arkansas). 

Janet Wilbourn was initiated on November 2, 1954. 
Beta (University of Pittsburgh). 

Joseph W. Moore is now associated with the Pittsburgh law firm of 
Baker, Watts & Woods. 

Peter H. Block, Lorena A. Garlock, Benjamin H. Griffith, Robert 
Ilisevich, Orlando Jardini, Michael Korenich, H. Max McCall, Harry L. 
McLaughlin, Alexander J. O’Reilly, Ronald L. Parker, Stella Jones 
Reeves, Myrna Silverman, and G. Virginia Stragand were initiated on 
December 4, 1954- 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania). 
Douglas W. Houston, Thomas V. Hurtzell, Richard C. Moore, Jean 
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Lillian Schaefer, Russell F. Weigley, and J. E. Michael Wilson were 
initiated on May 20, 1954. 

Warren Bodeck, Walter Farber, Sander Feldman, Martin Griffin, 
Aaron Karp, Edward Katz, Julian Kossow, Leonard Leeb, Herbert Spiel- 
man, Alan Ackerman, Robert Chester, Sydney Diggles, Horacio Fabrega, 
Leslie Glassman, Joel Lewittes, David Schaffer, Ronald Strippy, Ronald 
Unterberger, Malcolm Stull, Frederick Eckhart, Joan Carson, Jewell 
Goomrigian, Arlene Krasnor, Manya Lerner, Mary Rogers, Nancy Mc- 
Curdy, Sylvia Sacks, Enid Sasanow, Janice E. Creveling, and Marie Hen- 
derson were initiated on March 31, 1955. 


Theta (Denison University). 

Ann Fischer, Ann Hazlett, and Mary Ellen Maxwell were initiated on 
October 1, 1954. 

Gail Buttler, Arthur Fullmer, Katherine Grace Gibbs, Paul Hoh, 
Marilyn McLene Martin, Brian J. Newman, Robert William Thrasher II, 
and Barbara Vega were initiated on March 1, 1955. 


Iota (Colorado State College of Education). 


Carol Joyce Bechtold, Walter W. Davis, Judith Ann Hays, Charles R. 
Kutzleo, Hiroko Murakami, Charles W. Oaks, Donald Elmore Telbert, 
and Joseph Michael Vocolo were initiated on November 11, 1954. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 


Joseph S. Donchez, Harold S. Leam, Henry M. M. Richards, and 
Harry Dunseth Wood were initiated on October 18, 1954. 


Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg). 


This chapter cooperated with the Social Science Club to sponsor the 
departmental Great Issues lecture series during the past year. Dean John 
Rydjord of Gamma Rho Chapter, University of Wichita, inaugurated 
the series last October, lecturing on “The Liberal Tradition.” Dorothy 
Thompson, well-known reporter and columnist, gave the fourth and final 
lecture of the series on March 28. At its April meeting the chapter heard 
a tape recording of Miss Thompson’s lecture and discussed the material 
presented in it. 

Bryant Harvey Jackson, Harlan E. Mann, Jimmy Gene Merando, and 
Billy Raymond Spencer were initiated on January 17, 1955. 


Nu (Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College). 


Thomas H. Reynolds, for 28 years professor and head of the depart- 
ment of history, has become professor and head emeritus. Homer L. 
Knight, formerly Dean of Westminster College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor and department head. Theodore L. Agnew has been promoted to 
associate professor. Max Guyer, formerly instructor in history at the Ok- 
mulgee Branch of the College, has been appointed instructor. 
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Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma). 


Billy W. Jones and William Preston Mills were initiated on January 
6, 1955. 


Upsilon (Waynesburg College). 
Valent John Rumancik, Barbara Allan Waid, Pamela John, John P. 


Schilfer, Donald David Howard, and Robert I. Frazier were initiated on 
November 16, 1954. 


Chi (University of California). 


George Rentz is now advisor on Arab Affairs to the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company and honorary professor, School of Oriental Studies, 
American University, Cairo, Egypt. He was formerly in Saudi Arabia for 
the same company. 

Patrick F. O'Mara received his doctoral degree last June and is now 
an instructor in history at Los Angeles City College. 

Margaret Bray, Paul M. Doyle, Donald Fisher, Sam Haber, William 
S. Hanna, Jr., Gloria M. Herold, Ben C. Klotz, Benjamin S. Neufield, 
Clara Ontell, and Harrison L. Wheeler were initiated on November 3, 
1953- 


Psi (Kent State University). 


Carl A. Langguth and George Liviola were initiated on January 25, 
1955- 


Omega (Gettysburg College). 

Anna Mae Frankenfield and Frank G. Geesaman were initiated on 
November 18, 1954 

Raymond John Long, Ruth E. Plomgren, Ralph Thomas Werley, and 
Carol Dawn Zukswert were initiated on April 14, 1955. 


Alpha Beta (College of Wooster). 


Jerrold K. Footlick, Nancy Geiger, Beth Louise Irwin, Barbara John- 
ston, James Edwin Lindsay, Elmi Diane Senior, and Richard G. Watts 
were initiated on October 18, 1954. 


Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University). 

Nancy Bea Bovers, Laura Ruth Davis, Kingsley $. Gernon, Susan A. 
Hadley, James D. Kozlowski, Arthur E. Powers, Anne L. Prosser, Mar- 
garet Wallace, Deborah Ann White, and Elizabeth Jane Wigginton were 
initiated on February 20, 1955. 


Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College). 


Mercedes Crippen Keller and Maria Sia Van Melle were initiated on 
April 18, 1954- 
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Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University). 


Marinelle Carr, Roger Delwin Ericson, Rosalind Page Fordham, 
Charles James Franson, David Jack Gold, Nancy Carol Hovarter, Orville 
C. Johnson III, Jeanne Leigh Marcell, Horace P. Taylor, Jr., John I. 
Todd, Robert L. Todd, and Herbert Allen Zerof were initiated on Febru- 
ary 24, 1955- 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College). 


Maurice Bright, Kenneth P. Johnson, Jr., Robert Rapaport, Jerome 
Tannenbaum, and Howard H. Warshafsky were initiated on October 24, 
1954- 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 


Chapter programs for this year have included such varied topics as 
“Recent Russian History,” “Minority Concepts of Americanism,” “The 
Life and Works of an Incan Historian,” an illustrated discussion of 
modern “isms” in art, and a talk and motion picture on the York cycle 
of mystery plays presented by the archivist to the Archbishop of York. 

Preston Bassett of the Sperry Gyroscope Company was guest speaker 
at the chapter’s annual banquet on April 1; he discussed aspects of local 
history. 

As part of a plan to increase relations with neighboring colleges, Dr. 
Robert Ernst of Adelphi College was guest speaker at the chapter's 
March meeting, and the Adelphi historical club entertained Alpha 
Theta members at a social gathering. The chapter also prepares a dupli- 
cated newsletter, The Alpha Thetan, with an issue for each regular meet- 
ing, containing news of active and alumni members. 

Mary Jean Corliss, Hugh Ronald Cross, Joseph L. Dionne, Charles 
Stuart Frizzelle, Carolyn Joy Goll, Manfred Meisenkothen, Raymond 
Michaelson, Ralph A. Ocon, Stanley Sharlat, and Leroy G. Scheer were 
initiated on October 27, 1954. 

Ronald MacKay Armstrong, Joan Irene Carroll, Carole Ann Kap- 
peler, Richard Kelly, Ruth Kiefer, Irene Marino, and Charles Harold 
Miller were initiated on March 9, 1955. 


Alpha Iota (University of Nevada). 

Shirley Lois Allen, Barbara Joan Butler, Sandra Lottie Byers, William 
H. Dennett, Mayvonne Eldridge, Paul H. Finch, Duane Allan Glanz- 
mann, Beverly Sue Hug, Betty Landers, Carol Lourene Tollefson, Roy 


M. Whitacre, Jr., and Leslie Olds Zurfluh were initiated on November 
18, 1954. 


Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo). 


Barbara Ann Burgmaier, Stanley William Davis, Roman G. Kondal- 
ski, Donald A. S. Lawniczak, Lillian Inez Lewis, and Kenneth Frederick 
Osthimer were initiated on November 19, 1954. 
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Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York). 


Sheldon Rosenspan is teaching social studies in a New York junior 
high school and working for his masters degree at City College on a New 
York State Veteran's scholarship. 

Charles F. Hummel is attending the University of Delaware working 
on a master of arts degree in Early American Culture and History. 

Sidney Roberts is a doctoral candidate in American history at North- 
western University. 


Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas). 

James B. Bailey, Thomas Lannie Gilbert, Elizabeth Whitten Meux, 
and Mary Jo Richardson were initiated on January 14, 1954. 

William Thomas Beight, Bob J. Bell, Agnes Farnsworth, Robert W. 
Theus, and Margaret Jane Watson were initiated on January 13, 1955. 
Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania). 

James A. Keefer, Daniel L. Migliore, John William Stewart, Jr., and 
Lillian Ida Walker were initiated on October 11, 1954. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas). 


Barbara Becker has been awarded a Woodrow Wilson fellowship for 
the 1955-56 academic year. She plans to do graduate work in history at 
the University of Illinois. 


Alpha Rho (University of Utah). 


Bruce B. Ballif, Nancy M. Bowers, Stanford O. Cazier, E. Jack Ewing, 
Gerald L. Fowles, Lucille Haight, Esther L. Nygaard, Kenneth W. 
Treacy, and Grace JoeAnn Webb were initiated on January 21, 1955. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 


Barbara Anne Brawley, Harriet Coan Calvert, Ernestine Carter, 
Nancy Cameron DuBard, Mary Barton Dysart, Barbara Joan Lewis, and 
Annie Emeline Rowell were initiated on December 10, 1954. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 
Albert Froy, Robert Saul Gershenson, John Kilcollum, James A. Per- 


rin, David A. Wagner, and Georgia E. Wood were initiated on Novem- 
ber 18, 1954. 


Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College). 

Jacqueline L. Fretz and Nancy Joy James were initiated on March 15, 
1955- 
Alpha Psi (Muskingum College). 

John Theron Brewer, Alice Joan Crawford, Harold Norman Jacklin, 
and Thomas M. Murdoch were initiated on October 7, 1954. 
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Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island). 
Russell Arthur Hawkes was initiated on June 4, 1954. 


Robert deWolf, Marcia Marie Matteson, George H. Sheehan, Jr., and 
Anna Waterman were initiated on November 19, 1954. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas). 
Milford F. Allen, Wanda Fay Frank, B. Barry Hayes, Joe R. Hess, 
Grace Lewis, Eleanor Manuel, Luis M. Morton, Jr., Carlos Bryan Tuttle, 


Mrs. Ruth Cook Walker, and Jerome S. Wilkenfield were initiated on 
November 10, 1954. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 

Dwight W. Carnahan, Barbara Jean Cook, and Brazilia G. Parker 
were initiated on December 14, 1954. 

Glen Dale Epp and Evalds Spale were initiated on May 17, 1955. 


Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico). 

Jose F. Avila-Bidot, Miriam Ruiz-Cabret, Angel Lacomba-Morales, 
Marina Soto-Vazquez, Odette A. Cordero-Vega, Selma de Jesus-Diaz, 
Wigberto Lugo-Maldonado, Manuel Ballesteros-Gaibrois, Bynum Edgar 
Weathers, Jr., and Marjorie Hayes-Janer were initiated on November 22, 
1954- 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado). 

Billie K. Barnes, Elizabeth Priscilla Bolln, R. Jerry Cantlon, Donna 
Jean Chavez, Donna Jean Darley, William Matthews Erwin, Ert J. Gum, 
Harrington E. Manville, Marilyn Otis Manges, Robert W. Mardock, 


Richard H. Marcus, John Eric Peterson, Nancy M. Scott, and Ruben E. 
Weltsch were initiated on November 22, 1954. 


Beta Eta (Columbia College, South Carolina). 

Members of the chapter made a tour of the historic sights of 
Charleston on March 25, and 26. 

Carolyn J. Bayne, Joan Merrie Byrd, Lila Carolina Cannon, Harry 
L. Marvin, Jr., and Maro Myda Kouyoumjian were initiated on Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. 


Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 
John Galen McEllhenney was initiated on November 4, 1954. 
Robert R. Barnes was initiated on March 10, 1955. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 


Patricia M. Green and Ceil Kelly were initiated on March 28, 1954. 

Marjorie W. Avery, Richard Norman Avery, Marlene June Benjamin, 
John David Calvert, E. Richard Hedman, Ronald Oliver Joiner, Philip 
Arthur Whitacre, Agnes E. Work, and Sammie Wyman were initiated on 
November 21, 1954. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 

Under the leadership of Frances Vitanza, chapter president, Beta 
Lambda has had an active year. Faculty members have read papers on 
such varied topics as “Twentieth Century Europe,” “Aspects of the 
American Constitutional Convention,” and “Russian History and An- 
thropological Research,” and selected students have made occasional 
seminar reports. Highlights of the spring program were initiation on 
April 22 and an excursion to Berkeley in late May. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond). 

Anne Shirlee Garrett, June Laurie Hodges, Wesley Newton Laing, 
John D. Lewis, Katherine Vance MacMullan, Betty Sanford Molster, 
James A. Moncure, Charles Byron Morton, James Edward Murphy, Pa- 
tricia Stump, Ronald Lee Swan, Clayton Dwight Sweet, Jr., Margery Lu- 
cille Moore Taylor, Leta May Tucker, and Brigitte Agnes Zickmantel 
were initiated on November 14, 1954. 

James M. Anderson, Jr., David Mason Armbrister, Virginia Anne 
Hogge, Norma Mae Howard, Thomas L. Mitchell, Jean Olin Ruddle, 
and Ida Mae Specks were initiated on March 13, 1955. 


Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College). 

Richard Searle Donahugh, Orlando A. Ferruso, Gerald J. Maynard, 
John M. Klembara, William A. Leist, and James Lawrence Parsons were 
initiated on February 22, 1955. 

Margaret Ann Allan, Donald Roy Nerland, Gene Evan Penn, Lois B. 
Springer, and Jane Marie Umpenhour were initiated on October 20, 
1954- 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College). 

This year the chapter has been successfully promoting campus inter- 
est in history through a series of monthly chapter meetings in faculty 
members’ homes. R. Lee Klaer, chapter president, described a summer 
in France as part of the “Experiment in International Living” program 
at the first fall meeting. Dr. Robert A. Christie read a paper on a chapter 
of American Labor history at the November meeting. In December Pro- 
fessor John Coleman discussed ‘‘A Forgotten Trial for Treason in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, 1780.” At the first of two February meetings, Robert H. 
Alexander, chapter secretary-treasurer, read a paper on “The American 
Temperance Crusade, 1820-1850.” Eli Messenger entertained the second 
meeting with a paper entitled “The Life of Myth.” In March Armin 
Kuder delivered a paper on “Carlyle: His Concept of History.” 

Chapter members attended and played prominent roles in the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Conference of Phi Alpha Theta at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege on March 26. Eli Messenger presented his paper on “The Life of 
Myth,” and Dr. Edwin B. Coddington, national councillor, head of the 
Lafayette history department, and chapter adviser, gave the principal 
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Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island). 
Russell Arthur Hawkes was initiated on June 4, 1954. 


Robert deWolf, Marcia Marie Matteson, George H. Sheehan, Jr., and 
Anna Waterman were initiated on November 19, 1954. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas). 


Milford F. Allen, Wanda Fay Frank, B. Barry Hayes, Joe R. Hess, 
Grace Lewis, Eleanor Manuel, Luis M. Morton, Jr., Carlos Bryan Tuttle, 
Mrs. Ruth Cook Walker, and Jerome S. Wilkenfield were initiated on 
November 10, 1954. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 

Dwight W. Carnahan, Barbara Jean Cook, and Brazilia G. Parker 
were initiated on December 14, 1954. 

Glen Dale Epp and Evalds Spale were initiated on May 17, 1955. 


Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico). 


Jose F. Avila-Bidot, Miriam Ruiz-Cabret, Angel Lacomba-Morales, 
Marina Soto-Vazquez, Odette A. Cordero-Vega, Selma de Jesus-Diaz, 
Wigberto Lugo-Maldonado, Manuel Ballesteros-Gaibrois, Bynum Edgar 
Weathers, Jr., and Marjorie Hayes-Janer were initiated on November 22, 
1954- 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado). 


Billie K. Barnes, Elizabeth Priscilla Bolln, R. Jerry Cantlon, Donna 
Jean Chavez, Donna Jean Darley, William Matthews Erwin, Ert J. Gum, 
Harrington E. Manville, Marilyn Otis Manges, Robert W. Mardock, 
Richard H. Marcus, John Eric Peterson, Nancy M. Scott, and Ruben E. 
Weltsch were initiated on November 22, 1954. 


Beta Eta (Columbia College, South Carolina). 

Members of the chapter made a tour of the historic sights of 
Charleston on March 25, and 26. 

Carolyn J. Bayne, Joan Merrie Byrd, Lila Carolina Cannon, Harry 
L. Marvin, Jr., and Maro Myda Kouyoumjian were initiated on Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. 


Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 


John Galen McEllhenney was initiated on November 4, 1954. 
Robert R. Barnes was initiated on March 10, 1955. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 


Patricia M. Green and Ceil Kelly were initiated on March 28, 1954. 
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address at the conference luncheon. His subject was “Frontiers in 
History.” 

Charles Bahn Teske is doing graduate work at Yale on a full tuition 
fellowship. 

Robert A. Christie and Eli Charles Messenger were initiated on Oc- 
tober 20, 1954. 

Robert Grant Chamberlain, Armin Ulrich Kuder, William W. Le- 
Coney, and Paul Younger were initiated on March 9g, 1955. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 


Professor Clanton W. Williams has resigned his professorship to ac- 
cept the post of vice-president in charge of academic affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Texas. 

Frank L. Owsley will teach at Columbia University during the sum- 
mer of 1955. He gave the Blazer Lecture at the University of Kentucky 
in April, speaking on “Self-Imposed Restraints and the Survival of Amer- 
ican Democracy.” 

James V. Sellers, author of the History of the University of Alabama, 
Volume I, received a distinction award from the Southeastern Library 
Association in the 1954 Southern Books Competition. His work was pub- 
lished by the University of Alabama Press. 

Evan Austill, Wilburt S. Brown, William Evans Davis, Sarah Elberta 
Gibbs, Barbara Fields Hundley, Marion Pearsall, and Sandra Springer 
were initiated on December 9g, 1954. 


Beta Pi (Georgetown University). 
Richard Wyrough was initiated on December 11, 1954. 


Beta Rho (Carroll College). 


Paul M. Nollen and Shirley Jeanne Weekes were initiated on March 
9, 1955- 


Beta Sigma (Franklin College). 


Ardith Whipple Brackett, Margaret E. Cross, Marilyn Kay Major, 
Helen Jean McClelland, Billie Diane Snowball, Patti Irene Spahr, and 
Margaret Catherine Thompson were initiated on November 12, 1954. 


Beta Tau (Queens College). 


At the chapter's February meeting, Dr. Martin Weinbaum, faculty 
sponsor, discussed ““The London Guild Hall: Historian’s Happy Hunting 
Ground.” Dr. William Klubach will discuss philosophies of history at the 
May meeting. Chapter members will participate in Queens College's 
Community Day in May with a panel discussion to emphasize the im- 
portance of honor societies to the college community. 

Carole De Mian was awarded the American Legion medal at the 
February commencement. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


William J. Chute, Octavio Philip Corsello, Margaret M. Dwyer, 
Judith Lenore Goodman, Lawrence Kaplan, Diane Kelder, William Klu- 
bach, Franklin Ormsten, and Carl D. Weiner were initiated on Decem- 
ber 5, 1954- 


Beta Phi (Monmouth College). 

Geraldine Basinger, Clare Gemrich, and Chauncey Peters were initi- 
ated on November 11, 1954. 

Barbara Crank, James Guthrie, Anne Haynes, Edith Jephson, and 
Joyce Waller were initiated on April 14, 1955. 


Beta Chi (Drury College). 
Elizabeth Ann Morrow was initiated on March 4, 1955. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 

James Henry Beadle, Katherine Joan Brooks, W. Bruce Cook, Gary 
Lawrence Cowan, Ruth M. Franz, Lawrence Dennis Gaughan, and 
Adranne Newman were initiated on February 26, 1955. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 

Boyd C. Shafer, managing editor of The American Historical Review, 
was the principal speaker at the chapter’s annual banquet on May 14, 
1954. Wilson H. Elkins, the new president of the University of Maryland, 
was the chapter's guest at its annual banquet this spring. 

At the October meeting, Isaac Frank spoke on the Tercentenary of 
American Jewry. Marshall Knappen of Michigan State College discussed 
“History and Current Foreign Policy” at the December meeting. In 
January, Wood Gray of George Washington University described ‘“Wil- 
liam E. Dodd as Historian.” Kent Greenfield, chief historian, Department 
of the Army, addressed the February meeting on the Agrarian Reform 
Movement in Italy. John Hope Franklin of Howard University deliv- 
ered an address on “Southern Travelers in the North before the Civil 
War” at the March meeting. 

Marianne H. Allen, Herman C. Bainder, Richard Bee Bland, Richard 
Ray Burgee, Ruth Rosemary Engelbrecht, Francis W. Guzak, Warren 
David Kiefer, Joseph J. Kirircich, Edgar G. de Laski, Jr., Julian Paul 
Lawson, Phyllis S$. Levy, Cecil John Mann, Fred J. Meyer, James A. 
Myatt, Marjorie M. Norris, Brendan M. O'Brien, Jr., Frank Pruden, 
Marion Virginia Repass, Frank Emanuel Trout, Minna F. Weinstein, 
and Philip D. Wheaton were initiated on March 17, 1954. 

James V. Anzulovic, Jr., Raymond W. Bellamy, Jr., Robert J. 
Henault, George W. Jackson, Louis A. Kenney, John Mewha, Wesley I. 
Sauter, Jr., Gerald L. Schadel, Bruce O. Silvertsen, Fred H. Spigler, Jr., 
John G. Timberlake, Jr., and William J. Vaughn were initiated on No- 
vember 10, 1954. 

Wilson Homer Elkins was initiated on April 15, 1955. 
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Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University). 


Mair J. Benkoil, Angelo Patrick Mone, Wallace Bruce Wirtz, and 
Gerald F. Young were initiated on March 7, 1955. 


Gamma Beta (Bradley University). 

George W. May, graduate student in history at Bradley, published his 
History of Massac County, Illinois in February. The book, Mr. May’s 
first, represents the first attempt in over half a century to bring the history 
of the county up to date. 

William M. Beck, John R. Challiner, E. Gayle Flesher, Donald F. 
Maisel, George W. May, and George Peter Speck were initiated on Octo- 
ber 26, 1954. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenburg College). 


Norma May Balzer, Margaret Anne Calderwood, Cynthia Joann 
Graves, Dolores Yvonne Hahn, Mary Francis Kantonen, Charles Willis 
Koons, Violet Mary Kuhnan, and Guy C. Miller were initiated on March 
24, 1955- 


Gamma Eta (University of Florida). 

Merlin Gwinn Cox, Warren A. Jennings, John Harvey Klein, Charles 
Ernest McNab, Ethel Lucile Marshall, Vivian Prince, John Van Dyke 
Saunders, Mariella Davidson Waite, and Harvey E. Ward were initiated 
on December 10, 1954. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College). 

Lt. William H. Robbins, recent graduate of Mississippi State, is his- 
torical officer of the g505th Pilot Training Wing, Greenville Air Force 
Base, Mississippi. Lt. Robbins is responsible for the composition of Wing 
history and jet pilot training activities. He is also Wing information 
services officer. 


Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University). 


John E. Riley and Eileen Studders were initiated on November 18, 
1954- 


Gamma Omicron (Hope College). 


In memory of Dr. Ella A. Hawkinson, late faculty adviser and char- 
ter member of the chapter, Hope College has established the Hawkinson 
Memorial Lectures to perpetuate her work by bringing to the college 
and community distinguished lecturers who have made outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of international understanding. The first Hawkin- 
son Lecture was delivered on November 2, 1954, by Trygve Lie, first 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. The series will be continued 
in October, 1955. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


The chapter has established two Phi Alpha Theta History Prizes, cash 
awards to be given annually to the freshman and the sophomore student 
at Hope showing the most promise in the field of history. First awards 
will be made this June. 

Russell H. Fifield, professor of political science at the University of 
Michigan and authority on Far Eastern Affairs, was guest speaker at the 
annual initiation banquet held in the Juliana Room of Durfee Hall on 
April 14, 1955- 


Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University). 

David Aufderstrasse, Carol Ault, Carold Croft, Joyce Kautzman, Ben- 
nett Litherland, Donald Percy, Virginia Pierce, Paul Smith, Harry Staff, 
James Stockton, and Carolyn Ulsh were initiated on December 12, 1954. 


Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico). 


Alice Josephine Jones, Hernan Longoria, Carmen Luisa Rivera, and 
Juana Manuela Segarra were initiated on November 10, 1954. 


Gamma Psi (State College of Washington, Pullman). 

Harry Elmer Barnes was guest speaker at the initiation banquet last 
December; he spoke on ‘American Historians I Have Known.” 

Patrick Murdock is assistant professor of history at Oregon College of 
Education. 

Williams Ewart Barr, Richard Allen Gibson, Clarence Gorchels, Had- 


ley Dale Hall, Henry H. Hashimoto, and Robin Diana Morgan were 
initiated on December 7, 1954. 


Delta Beta (Occidental College). 


Osgood Hardy, Norman Bridge Professor of History at Occidental, 
retired after 31 years of active teaching last June. His duties were assumed 
by Andrew F. Rolle. Dr. Hardy, president of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association, was the second recipient of the 
Norman Bridge Chair; it was originally bestowed upon Robert Glass 
Cleveland. The chair is now to be held by Glenn S. Dumke, Dean of the 
Faculty. 

Raymond E. Lindgren has been appointed associate professor. He 
will share in the teaching of Occidental’s European offerings after several 
years at the University of Wisconsin and Vanderbilt University. 

James D. Sleeper has just completed a tour of duty with the United 
States Forest Service as ranger at Trabuco Canyon, California. He has 
been working on local mountain history in the Santa Ana Range in 
Orange County and teaching at Orange Coast College. 


Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College). 


Mildred Alice Miller and Margaret Anne Schmeh were initiated on 
November 21, 1954. 
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Delta Delta (Doane College). 


Benjamin Kremenak and Toshihiro Takami were initiated on March 
8, 1955. 

Kendall S. Rice and William D. Schmidt were initiated on November 
16, 1954. 


Delta Zeta (College of the Ozarks). 
Henry A. Rabin was initiated on December 14, 1954. 






Delta Eta (University of Dayton). 

Professor Erving E. Beauregard is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the Ohio Academy of History. 

Edward Francis Flynn and John Francis Hussong were initiated on 
October 3, 1954. 

Robert E. Daley, Donald D. Leopard, Robert P. Mone, and Thomas 
R. Reiter were initiated on February 27, 1955. 





Delta Theta (Manhattan College). 

Bernard George Browne, John F. Duffy, Francis T. Fitzpatrick, 
Terence Joseph Gallagher, Walter A. Hayden, Jr., William F. McLough- 
lin, Arthur J. Mahon, and George Mahoney were initiated on November 
19, 1954- 






Delta Iota (University of Washington). 


William T. Beeks, Jr., Robert B. Crawford, Wilmar Weston Dewitt, 
Raymond E. Dumett, Jr., David M. Farquhar, William Groaf, William 
Robert Kidd, Kathleen Long, Alex Norbert MacDonald, Patricia Ann 
Malone, Richard S. Newell, Dennis Fulton Strong, Toshiko Tsuruta, and 
Ann VanArsdel were initiated on May 10, 1954. 





Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa). 


Hazen E. Fuqua, Mallard Richards Huntley, Jimmie Wilson Jones, 
Betsy Bethell Nash, Jr., William M. Northcutt, Patricia Ann Pinches, 
Nancy Carolyn Teale, and George Wesley White were initiated on No- 
vember 14, 1954. 





Delta Lambda (Salem College). 


C. Gregg Singer, former head of the history department at Salem, 
has accepted a position as head of the history department and vice-presi- 
dent of the college at Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Warren F. Spencer, chapter faculty adviser, received the doctor of 
philosophy degree from the University of Pennsylvania at the February, 
1955, Convocation. 

Donald M. McGorkle, Nancy Miller, Alice Elizabeth Winfield Paul, 
Mary McNeely Rogers, Mary Benton Royster, and Sandra Whitlock were 
initiated on November 18, 1954. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Delta Mu (Boston University). 


Guest speaker at the chapter’s spring meeting and banquet was Ly- 
man H. Butterfield of the Massachusetts Historical Society and editor-in- 
chief of the Adams Papers. Honored at the banquet was Kenneth A. 
Bernard of the Boston history department and curator of the University’s 
collection of Lincolniana. Sanford N. Katz, chapter president, presided. 
Delta Nu (West Virginia University). 

At its fall initiation banquet, the chapter honored two nationally 
famous West Virginia historians, Professors Emeritus James M. Callahan 
and Oliver Perry Chitwood. Guest speaker was Ollinger Grenshaw of 
Washington and Lee University who discussed “History and Trends of 
Modern Higher Education.” Over one hundred attended the event, 
including delegations from neighboring chapters of Phi Alpha Theta at 
Waynesburg, Davis and Elkins, Washington and Jefferson, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Also honored by the chapter were nineteen initiates. 
Mrs. Virginia J. Starcher, chapter president, was in charge of the 
initiation. 

Virginia Babcock, Everett G. Beckman, Dorothy L. Bloom, Richard 
Bright, Virginia Cassinelli, Paul C. Cline, L. Eugene Dickinson, Mrs. Ada 
L. Fitzimmons, Avery F. Gaskins, Edward L. Gobel, William A. Kerr, 
Kathie Loufakis, Bernard L. Morgan, Joseph R. Murphy, Jr., Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Porterfield, Barbara Rollyson, Charles J. Sheehan, Mary Joan Wilt, 
and Edna M. Woodell were initiated on November 18, 1954. 


Fannie C. Brooks, Jackson M. McClain, and Louise McNeill Pease 
were initiated on April 20, 1955. 


Delta Rho (State University of Iowa). 


William H. Cumberland, Thomas Pancoast Dilkes, Jr., Clinton Ash- 
ley Ellefson, Frederick A. de Luna, Don S. Kirschner, Thomas B. Lun- 
deen, Richard H. Rouse, and Donald K. Sunde were initiated on Novem- 
ber 9, 1954. 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 


Leland Johns and J. Stanley Schmidt were initiated on November 13, 
1954- 
Gary W. Smothers and Richard J. Van Iten were initiated on March 


24, 1955. 





Delta Phi (Wisconsin State College at Milwaukee). 


Dorothy N. Duckler, Jack S. Fairweather, Alfred H. Groves, Frederick 
O. Lampe, Miles L. Protzmann, Robert James Rasmussen, Norma E. 
Sauerberg, Raymond J. White, and Shirley M. Wolff were initiated on 
November 11, 1954. 

James R. McCarthy, Robert B. Roesler, Diane C. Schaefer, and Judith 
G. Smejkal were initiated on March 8, 1955. 
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Delta Chi (University of Akron). 


Summerfield Baldwin III, head of the history department at the Uni- 
versity of Akron since 1943 and chapter faculty adviser, died on January 
15, 1955. He had his doctor of philosophy degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity and had taught at Seton Hall and Western Reserve University before 
coming to Akron. He was the author of two books, The Church in the 
Middle Ages and Business in the Middle Ages. He is survived by his 
widow and three children. 

Ernst L. Presseisen has been appointed instructor of history. 

Clara G. Roe is acting head of the history department. 


Delta Psi (Union University). 
Aubrey M. Neal was initiated on October 25, 1954. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College). 

Patricia Endres, Patricia Flood, Delores Gross, Virginia Murphy, 
Carole Sikors, Geraldine Stegner, Sister Mary Valencia, S. S. N. D., Char- 
lotte Yagger, and Mary Ann Yagodinski were initiated on December 9, 
1954- 


Epsilon Alpha (North Carolina College at Durham). 
Floyd Collins Hardy was initiated on March 16, 1955. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University). 

Mary Lou Anewalt, George Appunn, Sarah Wood Carlson, Dorothy 
Jean Crafts, Ursula Feer, Ann Nancy Jones, Norman H. Keehn, Marjorie 
E. Kobel, Harvey Bennett Loeb, Rose Steinberg, George Strimbu, Har- 
riet Sugarman, Homer Ronald Weaver, Jr., Nevin Roger Williams, and 
Lorene Wilson were initiated on October 28, 1954. 

Herbert E. Agnor, Jr., Shirley Ann Barth, Ronald Allen Bond, Ken- 
neth W. Bundy, Juan A. Calvo, James H. Chaffee, Suzanne Colbert, Eliza- 
beth G. Corwin, Peggy Day, Donna Denis, Rita Gail Freiler, Martha Jean 
Gerber, Belinda Jane Harding, D’Alan E. Huff, Joan Carol Hunter, 
Harold Robinson, Doris Jean Roth, and Robert King Vann were ini- 
tiated on March 30, 1955. 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College). 

Robert S. Bravard, Lucile Evelyn La Ganke, Ruth H. Metzler, and 
Walter L. Minnick were initiated on December 4, 1954. 

Roger C. Grooms was initiated on April 4, 1955. 


Epsilon Delta (Judson College). 


The chapter entertained all honor organizations of Judson College 
at a barbecue at the start of the school year. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Frank L. Owsley of the University of Alabama was the guest speaker 
at a banquet on March 25, 1955. Dr. Owsley’s topic was “Communism 
and Its Method of Infiltration into Backward Countries.” 

The chapter continues its policy of contributing to the college library 
fund for the indexing and binding of the New York Times. 

Frances Jo Beck, Mara Huey, Bennie Charles Moore, Dr. Ethel Nor- 
ton, and Judy McVay were initiated on November 9, 1954. 

Robert Bowling, Frances Dew, and Joye Stephens were initiated on 
February 23, 1955. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College). 

Leland Lengel, Willard Moore, and Carol Trostle were initiated on 
December 8, 1954. 

Eugene Lupri and John E. Thomas were initiated on January 31, 
1955- 


Epsilon Iota (Wagner College). 

John Rea Bacher, Sam A. Colucci, George T. Ford, George Augustus 
Giessemann, George Gottlob Hackman, Willis Stuart Hinman, Joseph A. 
Johnston, Helen J. Kilch, Bertram W. Maxwell, James D. Qualben, 
Arthur R. Salverson, William P. Stratford, Malvin H. Tjornhom, David 
Budlong Tyler, and Francis Fry Wayland were initiated as charter mem- 
bers on December 4, 1954. 


Epsilon Kappa (Oregon State College). 

Arlene Anderson, Dean Anderson, Norborne Berkeley, Marian Boise, 
Herbert D. Carlin, Gloria Christensen, Carolyn Colby, Thomas R. Cox, 
Roland Dartau, Patty Daum, Joan C. Eid, Joseph W. Ellison, Marjorie 
Hill, Joyce A. Mahon, Patricia Ann Maxwell, Terrell Paul Robinson, 
Cairns K. Smith, Robert Wayne Smith, Clark P. Spurlock, and Donald 
L. Van Etten were initiated as charter members on December 4, 1954. 


Epsilon Lambda (The Citadel). 


Charles Leroy Anger, Victor B. Anthony, Thomas Blossom, W. Ernest 
Douglas, Leonard H. Fortunato, Mac L. Gibson, Thomas T. Hamilton, 
Neill W. Macauley, Jr., Edward H. Phillips, Granville T. Prior, M. D. 
Springer, Charles R. Thomas, Frederick J. Vanous, and Charles L. Wil- 
liams were initiated as charter members on March 25, 1955. 











